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Brigham and McFarlane’s Essentials of Geography 


HESE new books contain the latest facts and in- 

formation and are fully up to date. The important 
geographical, commercial, and industrial conditions in all 
parts of the globe in 1920 are shown graphically by new 
maps, new pictures and new text. The new illustrations 
show the present existing conditions of life in countries 
made prominent by the War. 


The publication of this Series in 1916 was epoch-making in 
the treatment of geography. These books embodied every 
real advance in the teaching of the subject. Since then 
no new pedagogical methods have been accepted. All that 
the Series needed in order to remain the foremost geographies 
was the inclusion of the results of the World War. This 
has now been done. 


In their Revised Edition the Brigham and McFarlane 
Geographies continue *~ be the only new complete series 
of geographies published within the past four years. 
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as the modern viewpoint understands 
them are revealed and emphasized in 


| The Real Things of History 


For seventh and eighth crades 


It is a scientific textbook of first 
rank—an accurate narration of events 
emancipated traditional 
dices. 


preju- 


It is also the textbook for sound 
Americanism, emphasizing our con- 
tribution to the growth of democracy, 
and instilling ideals of loyalty, patriot- 
ism, and civic responsibility. 


It is written in a clear style, free 
from ambiguous’ statements, 
generalizations, and worn-out 
tudes, charged with the power of 
stimulating the imagination and chal- 
lenging the reasoning powers. 


vague 
plati- 


Just adopted by SPOKANE, WASHINGTON, 
by 10 counties in the State of Washington, 


| and by the states of NEVADA and ARIZONA. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 


OUR UNITED STATES 


Dark portions 
Show adoptions of 


MEXICO 


PHYSIOL@GY MAP OF 
UNITED STATES ANDPOSSESSIONS 
SASKATCHEWAN 


our health bo OKS 
/ 


That the World Book C ompany has a record of accomplishment in 
health conservation is shown by the ac scompanyign charts. At present 
twenty-one states, one territory, two possessions, a Canadian province, 
many counties, and thousands of cities. towns, and villages are using, as 
adopted textbooks, the health publications of this house. These books 


meet the need of every s« hool— eastern or western—southern or 
northern—city or rural—graded or ungraded—from primary to high 
school—from tropical to frigid zone. Four different series and many 
editions and four translations meet these demands. 


The most widely used of these books is the Ritchie New- Wor ld Health 
Series, consisting of Primer of Hygiene, Primer of San ation, and 
Primer of Physiology for elementary schools; and Human P iology 


for higher grades 


The latest editions are 1920 revisions. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, and Manila 


| Sympathy— Atmosphere — Personality 


Qualities all too rare in the ordinary school book, 
but possessed to an unrivalled degree in the 


| YOUNG AND FIELD LITERARY READERS 


| Moreover, this eight-book series has been care- 
| fully graded, not only as to the difficulty of the 
text but also its content and meaning. The 
books never fail to arouse the liveliest interest, 
because they are always on the child’s own 
level—well within his grasp. 
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A. E. WINSHIP, Bditer 


FINAL MEETING 


OF THE N. E. A. AS IT HAS BEEN SINCE 1856 
SALT LAKE CITY, JULY 2-10, 1920 


THE PROGRAM 


I can recall no better program of any meeting 
than that of Salt Lake City. To me it promised 
nothing. I can recall no program which 
seemed less promising, but there was not only 
no failure but there were almost unnumbered 
brilliant addresses, many where they were not 
expected. 

A year ago the program was full of promise. 
There were numerous high spots, but it col- 
lapsed again and again and where it was incon- 
ceivable that there could be a collapse. 

Margaret Hill McCarter, author of “The 
Price of the Prairie,” the best story of pioneer 
life on the prairie that we know, was the highest 
high spot of the week. She is reputed to have 
made the most brilliant nominating speech at the 
Republican National Convention at Chicago. 
We can conceive no more valuable address 
for teachers and the public than “The Heart of 
the Child.” Mrs. McCarter honored the Na- 
tional Education Association greatly by her 
presence. 

Congressman Simeon of Ohio, 
who is one of the really great leaders in 
Congress, demonstrated this masterfulness as a 
statesman, which, taken in connection with time- 
honored popularity on the platform, makes him 
a great asset to any convention. 

Emily Griffith of Opportunity School, Denver, 
received the only insistent encore that we saw 
during the week. She had the conception of 
an entirely new mission, and when she presented 
it to the Superintendent of the Board of Educa- 
tion and the Rotary Club she was given the 
“opportunity,” which she has met marvebously. 
Though she was given but fifteen minutes on the 
‘program she told the “Story of Opportunity” 
so simply, so beautifully, so compellingly that 
the audience would not cease its ovation until 
she rose and acknowledged it. 


Dr. William M. Davidson, superintendent of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, is always orator 
of power and literary finish, and we have never 
known him to reach quite such heights-as. at 
Salt Lake City. He closed one of. his most 
characteristic addresses with lines with which 
Kipling closed a complimentary. copy to James 
Whitcomb Riley. 


Your trail lies to the Westward, 
Mine back to mine own place. 

There is water between our lodges, 
I have never seen your face. 

But, I have read your verses, 
And I can guess the rest,— 

For in the hearts of children 
There is no East or West! 


Not often has anyone produced such an effect 
as did Dr. Davidson with these lines. 

H. b. Wilson, superintendent, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, has no superior when it comes to crystal- 
lizing pedagogical wisdom and clarifying psy- 
chological sentiment. He was oftener onthe pro- 
gram than was any other superintendent, but he 
is as much a professional expert as he is a mas- 
terful superintendent. 

Cora Wilson Stewart was warmly welcomed 
on her return from the Democratic National 
(Convention at San Francisco, where her second 
of the nomination of Governor Cox was one of 
the notable events of the session. 


live M. Jones, president of the Amalgamated 
Principals’ Club of New York City, and one of 
the leaders in the famous Salary Campaign in 
the state, is a peerless leader in mental alertness, 
professional sanity, and skill in presentation of 
a cause. 

Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews is far and away 
the most successful promoter of any good 
cause. Her Americanization luncheon was 
as successful as any after-dinner speaking for a 
great cause as we have known. Mrs. Andrews 
is not only skilful in promotion, but she is emi- 
nently scholarly in international law and in civic 
evolution. 

Miss Cornelia S. Adair, president of Rich- 
mond, Virginia, Elementary Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, and treasurer-elect of the N. E. A., as presi- 
dent of the National League of Teachers’ Asso- 
ciations had highly important meetings of the 
Association with such speakers as Sallie L. Hill, 
assistant field secretary of the N. E. Aj; 
Sara H. Fahey of New York city and president 
of the Classroom Teachers’ Section; Hugh 5. 
Magill, field secretary of the N. E. A., and Mar- 
garet Haley of the Chicago Teachers’ Federa- 
tion. 

Katherine D. Blake of New York is the most 
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affectionately esteemed woman in the E, A. 
Since her glorious seryice to the teachers vi 
San Francisco in 1906 she has had no rival in 
the profession and her consistent and insisteat 
devotionto the cause of humanity in peace and 
in war gives a special unction to her every mes- 
sage. 

Guy Potter Benton, successful president cf 
three universities, crowned with ‘honors for 
distinguished service as educational director of 
the army of occupation over there, for which he 
thas been given the highest token of apprecia- 
tion by President Wilson under the special pro- 
vision of Congress. To our thinking Dr. Be:- 
ton has been more highly honored by having 
been on the committee to select names for the 
Hall of Fame in 1910, in 1915 and in 1920. His 
address at Salt Lake City was a masterful pres- 
entation of “What the War Contributed Toward 
the Teaching of Citizenship.” 

Rufus B. Von Klein Smid, president of the 
University’ of Arizona, demonstrated that he is 
in the first class of orators. He always has 
something to say, has ability to think clearly, 
skill to appreciate the attitude of his audience 
toward his message, and the art of effective 
presentation. 

Governor Simon Bamberger, who is largely 
responsible for the best educational laws of any 
state, spoke with a devotion to the cause of edu- 
cation that was most refreshing. 

Miss Jessie L. Burrell of the National Geo- 
graphic Society brings a new strain of equip- 
ment to the program, both as to content and 
spirit. She has a warm welcome every time. 

Dr. Enoch A. Bryan, Commissioner of Idaho, 
thad as satisfactory a forward looking paper as 
any that we heard at Salt Lake City. He set 
a pace of progress that was most significant. 

Dr. Margaret McNaught, Commissioner of 
Elementary Education of California, has a 
brightness and keenness that add vivacity to her 
abounding common sense on all administrative 
questions. 


E. O. Sisson, president of the University of 
Montana, had the first opportunity in the N. E. 
A. to demonstrate on various occasions his real 
‘skill in attractive public speech, in which vigor 
and vivacity go hand in hand in a captivating 
manner. 

Payson Smith, Commissioner of Education, 
(Massachusetts, had the first adequate hearing 
he has had in the Association. He has an un- 
usually theroic way of stating his attitude on a 
question and swinging into line traditionally 
and closing inspirationally. No one else has 
just such an ebb and flow of progress in a single 
address as Payson Smith always has. Add to 
this the personal attractiveness of manner and 
voice and we have a combination that makes 
him a highly attractive platform speaker. 

Arthur H. Chamberlain is an eminent leader 
in the promotion of thrift, and no one has ever 
been so complete a Jeacer of national forces in 
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the. solution of great problems of.any kind as 
has Mr. Chantberlain. He writes the best 
books on thrift, makes the best moving picture 
scenes on thrift, makes the best addresses on 
thrift, and manages the best meetings on thriit. 

Homer H. Seerley, president of lowa State 
Teachers College, who has evolved the most 
beneficial and universal teachers’ preparation 
scheme in America, made the Educational 
Council a vitalizing organization, by the same 
masterful tactics that have made teachers’ prep- 
aration in Iowa so effective. 

J. F. Sims, president State Normal School, 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin, is one of the school 
men who has demonstrated national leadership 
by wise counsel and effective speech. He never 
makes an address that he does not clinch his ar- 
gument in some such way as he didat Salt Lake 
City, when he said: “I have noticed that the 
wheel that squeaks gets oil first.” 

Miss Adelaide Baylor, Federal agent for 
Home Economics, Washington, secretary of the 
National Council of Education, is always an at- 
tractive feature of any program. 

Leo J. Muir, the recently appointed State Su- 
perintendent of Utah, captivated everyone by the 
intelligent championship of every feature of 
Utah’s great law in a manner that could not be 
surpassed in skillful presentation. 

Mary D._ Bradford, superintendent of 
Kenosha, Wisconsin, has had successful experi- 
ences in the Stevens Point State Normal School, 
in the Menomonie State School and in Kenosha 
that place ther in the forefront in demonstrated 
efficiency, and comstant attendance upon both 
the summer and winter meetings of the N. E. A. 
makes her as welcome on the program as she is 
wise in counsel. 

Robert J. Aley, president of the State Univer- 
sity of Maine, and former president of the N. E 
A., has a wholesome way of dealing with prob- 
lems professional and administrative. No one: 
is more respected than is he. 


J. C. Muerman, State Teachers College, Gree- 
ley, is doing as much as any one we know it 
intensifying notable service to country commun- 
ities through school activities. 

James Ferguson, Coachella, California, was. 
the only county superintendent, so far as we 
know, to be on any program of the general ses- 
sion or of the National Council. The county 
superintendents are near the point of contact. 
They are the ones who must rescue the rural 
schools if they can be rescued. Why are they 
so insistently ignored by program makers? , 

Frank B. Cooper, superintendent of Seattle,. 
chairman of the committee on resolutions, 
was devoted to the work he had assumed, and 
a more complete set of resolutions, dealing with 
practical affairs of the profession, we have not 
heard. 

Miss Annie Webb Blanton read the resolu- 
tions and we have known no better presenta- 
tion than she made. She is business-like to the 
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limit. Her voice carries perfectly, and she 
knows the order of procedure so perfectly that 
all went like clock work. When one resolution 
was objected to she yielded the floor gracefully 
with the remark: ‘I will close the discussion, 
and she did it sublimely. 

Sara H. Fahey, New York city, president of 
Department of Classroom Teachers, handled 
everything as an expert director of affairs. 

J. H. Beveridge, superintendent, Omaha, had 
this address spiced and seasoned by a telegram 
from the chairman of his Board of Education, 
saying: “Re-elected for three years at $10,000 a 
year.” 

M. P. Shawkey, state superintendent of West 
Virginia, an exceedingly popular educational lec- 
turer, had the quintessence of common sense In 
his talk on “Community Service Through One- 
Room Schools.” 

Thomas E. Finegan, State Commissioner ot 
Pennsvivania, elected a member of the Board ot 
Trustees of the Permanent Fund of the N. E. A., 
was delightiully attractive in his consideration 
of “The New Political Horizon, Due tothe Pres- 
ence of Women.” 

Howard R. Driggs, of “Live Language” fame, 
emphasized “English Language, a Magic Ele- 
ment of the Educational Curriculum.” 

John O. Creager, who goes from the State 
Normal School at Flagstaff to the State Univer- 
sity of Arizona, wisely and good-naturedly con- 
sidered “Superintendent, Supervisor, Teacher, 
a Problem of Addition, Not Substitution of 
Functions.” 

Nina C. Vanderwalker, State Normal School, 
Milwaukee, held the kindergarten skiff loyal to 
its port. 

Sarah Louise Arnold, Cambridge, Massachi- 
setts, spoke often in her inimitable way. No 
one has ever encroached upon her platform pre- 
sefves. 

John R. Kirk, Kirksville, Missouri, played 
his accustomed part skillfully and _ cheerfully. 
There are a few men who are never absent, who 
have history and tradition at their tongue’s 
end and with eagle eve watch for “Danger Sig- 
nals.” and John R. Kirk is one of these. 

W. A. Lewis, Hays, Kansas, State Normal 
School, considered wisely and well the oppor- 
tunity and responsibility of teacher training in- 
stitutions for the religious spirit and straight- 
ness of the students. 


John G. Crabbe, Colorado State Teachers 
College, and Matilda Peterson, Cedar City, 
Utah, emphasized the necessity of adequate 
scholastic equipment of all teachers in all normal 
schools. Dr. Crabbe was also an important 
factor in many conferences and on many occa- 
sions. 

Milton Benion, State University of Utah, 
made an earnest plea for genuine democracy in 
the faculties of all teacher training institutions. 


Orson Ryan, superintendent of Carbon 
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County, Utah, who is likely to be identified with 
P. G. Holden in the promotion of Vitalized 
Agricuiture, ardently urged co-operation of 
parents with teachers and physical directors in 
advancing the health factor in child training. 

Dr. Thomas D. Wood, Columbia University, 
chairman of the Committee on “Health Prob- 
lems in Education,” and Dr. E. C. Gowans, State 
Director of Health Education in Utah, dis- 
cussed scientifically the national emergency in 
securing health legislation. Dr. Wood's com- 
mittee is one of the most useful in the N. E. A. 
with definite resultant achievement. 

H. A. Allan, rural school agent, State De- 
partment of Education of Maine, staged an im- 
portant program on the Rural School’s Service 
to the Community. 

G. W. Ager, county superintendent, Jackson 
County, Oregon, reported on many unusual 
accomplishments of country communities. 

George H. Black, State Normal School, 
Ellensburg, Washington, had one of the most 
interesting talks of the week on the Rural 


Teachers’ Part in a Community Health Pro- 


gram. 

John F. Sims of Wisconsin and Payson Smith 
of Massachusetts were eloquent in their advo- 
cacy of better rural schoo] conditions. 

P. G. Holden, in the Department of Science 
Instruction, gave one of the most valuable ad- 
dresses on rural education of the week, on “Vital- 
ized Agriculture in Rural Schools Through the 
Rotation Plan.” The International Harvester 
Company had the most elaborate exhibit it has 
ever put on, or that anyone has ever put on, as 
to that matter. 

William George Bruce, American School 
Board Journal, Milwaukee, presided over two 
highly profitable sessions of the Department of 
School Administration. Father and son are the 
creators of this department, and with - Frank 
Irving Cooper of Boston, as chief engineer, they 
have achieved really great things. The Gen- 
eral Education Board has helped materially in 
financing the big activities over which Mr. 
Cooper has presided and the department voted 
unanimous and hearty thanks for its financial 
co-operation. 


J. Fred Anderson, president of the Utah Edu- 
cation Association, not only made an important 
contribution to the discussion of the Child Study 
Period, but he was extra efficient in marshaling 
the educational forces of the state whenever 
needed. 


J. O. Engleman, superintendent of Decatur, 
Illinois, one of the notably efficient men in the 
superintendencies of the country, had an excep- 
tionally valuable paper on “The High School 
Part in the Making of a Greater America.” Mr. 
Engieman succeeded H. B. Wilson at Decatur 
and could have had the superintendency of 
Washington, undoubtedly, had he been sure that 
he wanted it. 


Harry M. Ghafer, assistant superintendent 
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of Los Angeles, a man of exceptional ability tm 
dealing with the problems of a city system, 
pleaded eloquently for a six-year Unified High 
School versus the Senior and Junior High 
Schools, which is sure to be a burning question 
in the near future. 

Francis W. Kirkham, state director of voca- 
tional education of Utah, made a clear and 
concise statement of Utah’s new and famous 
education law. 

L. N. Hines, state superintendent of Indiana, 
is not only a notable state leader but he is the 
keystone in the Keystone Company's campaign- 
ing for Visual Education, and as president of the 
Department of Visual Education of the N. E. A. 
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made a great program with Superintendent E. 
A. Smith of Evanston, Illinois, Superintendent 
H. B. Wilson of Berkeley, and Superintendent 
J. H. Beveridge of Omaha. 

Margaret Richardson, president of Grade 
Teachers’ Association, Spokane, an_ efficient 


leader of grade teachers, made a report on 
Teachers’ Clubs. 


James L. Barker, State University of Utah, 
made an unusually valuable presentation on 
Speech Mechanism and the Elimination of 


jrogue in the Pronunciation of the Foreign 
3orn, which is one of the prominent problems 
of the day. 


THE OFFICIAL N. E. A. 


Mrs. Josephine Corliss Preston, state super- 
intendent of Washington and president of the 
N. E. A., 1920, prepared an exceptionally good 
program, and introduced the speakers most sat- 
isfactorily. She never used a word too many. 
The culmination of her art was in the introduc- 
tion of her successor, Fred M. Hunter, super- 
intendent of Oakland, a man of fine physical 
proportions, of whom she said: “In stature he 
is far below his genial spirit, professional de- 
votion and manly character.” 

George D. Strayer, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, first vice-president, as president 
of 1919, presided at the opening meeting with 
grace and dignity, and in many appearances at 
various functions he theroically accepted respon- 
sibility for leading the National Education Asso- 
ciation in accepting any and all challenges 
of opponents of the Smith-Towner bill. 
Dr. Strayer is the champion-in-chief ci 
that bill and when it becomes a 
law the credit will be largely his, as 
credit for the reorganization belongs primarily 
to William B. Owen, principal of the Chi- 
cago Teachers College. Apparently Dr. Strayer 
succeeds to real leadership of the N. E. A. and 
his leadership seems to be universally accepted. 


J. W. Crabtree, executive secretary, provided 
as good official headquarters as have ever been 
provided. The auditorium for _ official head- 
quarters, N. E. A. Post Office and commercial 
exhibits was more accessible than ever before, 


and everything about the place was eminently 
satisfactory. Programs were in season and 
abundant. 


The Tabernacle was the best possible audi- 
torium and Hotel Utah is unsurpassed for social 
headquarters. 

Hugh S. Magill, field agent, had to bear al- 
together too many platform responsibilities, but 
he bore the responsibilities most graciously and 
gracefully. 

President-elect Fred M. Hunter, superintend- 
ent of Oakland, was prominent for the first time, 
but he had abundant opportunity to get into the 
game from various angles and it was always to 
his advantage. His personality is a captivat- 
ing asset and he was accepted early and always 
as a worthy leader in the reorganization. He 
skillfully and genuinely smoothed out all 
wrinkles that needed attention and enters upon 
his great responsibilities with the heartiest sup- 
port of everyone. 


THE GREAT EVENT 
Once only have we enjoyed any. educational household by saving them from the crime of 


mecting a hundredth part as much as we enjoyed 
the business meeting of the N. E. A. at Salt 
Lake City, and once only have we ever ‘enjoyed 
a political meeting as much as we enjoyed the 
politico-educational demonstration on Friday, 
July 9, 1920. 

Thete were all the officials, past and present, 
of the N. E. A., who were in attendance, scared 
to a panic by one little woman. For a year 
they had massed al! their energies, all the ma- 
chinery of the N. E. A., in a gigantic effort to 
end forever the influence of a little woman who 
had brought discomfiture to all officialdom at 
Milwaukee by humiliating the ‘entire official 


holding the annual meeting at an illegal hour 
and of coming into contempt of the Federal 
courts by launching the reorganization plan in 
defiance of Federal law. 

Salt Lake City had been selected because it 
would be impossible for the “Holy Terror” to 
issue an S. O. S. call to the grade teachers of 
any large city as was done at Milwaukee, and 
city and state superintendents had assured the 
panic-stricken officials that they could keep the 
teachers of Salt Lake City and of all Utah under 
control, and again and again Wuring the Winter 
and Spring months had the Utah leaders been 
called upon to reconsecrate: themsélves to the 
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Holy Cause of Protection from the witchery of 
the Littke Woman who had produced a year-long 
nightmare for the mighty men of the N. E. A. 

Once in the City of the Saints the Protective 
Crusade was on. From the welcome to city and 
state and the official pronunciamento of the 
president it was solemnly announced on every 
occasion that the meeting of 1920 was for the 
especial purpose of saving education for all time 
to come from the horrible wiles of the witchery 
of the one Little Woman. 


The only thing for which any one lived for 
six weary days was to perfect the steam roller. 
Every bolt and nut, every valve and_ piston, 
every rod and band was tested and retested until 
there was no possibility of failure of perfect ex- 
ecution when the crucial hour should come—as 
come it surely would on Friday, July 9, 1920, 
a day to be evermore as famous as the day when 
“the boy stood on the burning deck.” The day 
before will be more memorable even than the 
thrillingly amusing comedy of the Good Friday 
itse'f, for on that day-before the Utah Edu- 
cation Association rounded up the faithful to 
make sure that no one of the fold thad been 
kidnapped by the evil one. Once assured that 
there had been no recreancy on the part of the 
teachers of any city or county, of state or desert, 
they were put in training for the Great Perform- 
ance. It was suggested that they go to the 
Tabernacle, that they sit in a body and have a 
Shout Master in charge of the vociferation. 


And the evening before there was a pre-per- 
formance rehearsal. Every motion was re- 
hearsed, every motion was written in bold hand 
and skillfully assigned to persons—mostly 
women—with good voices. 

It was also solemnly impressed upon the per- 
formers that every motion was to be seconded 
with a shout by everyone. In the wee smail 
hours of the morning, with tension at its height, 
they were permitted to retire for prayer for clear 
heads, loud voices and undaunted courage for 
the Great Crusade for Democracy which was to 
be staged in the Tabernacle. 


The officers had been reminded that the pro-_ 


gram was in violation of the law in that they had 
announced a final address at 9 o'clock on the 
sacred trust of the Saviors of Democracy, while 
the law-and-order program required that the 
business meeting was to begin at 9 o'clock, and 
they had to go to the bat without the inspira- 
tion of a flag salute which had been scheduled. 
We had had no part in all these glorious re- 
hearsals and our interest began when the 
acrobats took their places in the arena. In 
either wing at the front of the vast auditorium 
were seated the noble women who had conse- 
crated themselves to the noble work of rescuing 
the perishing N. E. A. In front of these noble 
women, behind them and beside them were men 
whose hands had been hardened for applauding 
that would be deafening. 


All went well until far back in the audience 
rose the Little Woman who was denied a hear- 
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ing and, as prearranged, a thousand voices 
shouted: “Question, question, question.” 

For the first time the outraged sentiment of 
those who failed to see the glory of the boasted 
Democracy of this Autocracy sought expression 
in the voice of David O. McKay, at the head of 
the educational interests of the Latter Day 
Saints, but he was promptly silenced. by “Ques- 
tion, question, question.” 

This was too much for Dr. Richard R. Lyman, 
co-official with Mr. McKay, and as he sat near 
the front and had a voice worth while he de- 
manded that there be fair play, that the Little 
Woman he heard. By this time the Holy 
Rollers decided that they were rolling over 
time and the Little Woman said: “I would like 
to ask a question.” This relieved the tension 


somewhat, and the Steam Roller was put into 


“intermediate.” 

The Little Woman, upon the order of the off- 
cials, came to the front and that was great 
relief. She was not an Amazon. That was 
a great relief. She had no horns. That was 
greater relief. Her voice was neither loud nor 
shrill. That was the greatest relief. She had a 
sublime sense of humor, which was a_ glorious 
relief. 

The Resolutions Committee, in its attempt to 
fortify against all liability of protest against 
anything autocratic and aristocratic, had re- 
solved that the unrest of the times must not in- 
vade the teachers’ ranks. Miss Margaret 
Haley, the Little Woman, merely asked for the 
re-reading of those words. Then the audience 
laughed a little, showing that the terrible 
strain was slackening, and one of the signal an- 
nouncers hastened to the rescue and e‘iminated 
those ridiculous words. 

Then Miss Haley wanted to know what haa 
become of a Resolution on Tenure, which is a 
little dearer to the hearts of grade teachers than 
anything else, and the answer was in no sense 
satisfactory, even to the women who had been 
skillfully loyalized by the Great Leaders, and a 
Resolution on Tenure was written which was 
sure to be unanimously adopted, and as an olive 
branch .of peace Miss Haley was asked to pre- 
sent it, to which she replied: “Why, you would 
be suspicious of the Lord’s prayer if I. offered 

A little later someone said to Miss Haley: 
“What is it that amuses you so greatly?” “Just 
to see how seriously these people take them- 
selves.” She was throwing out brilliant 
sentences, which were repeated from one group 
to another, and Margaret Haley grew in favor 
every minute. . She was the one scintillating 
mind among the four thousand. She wore a 
smile all the time. She pricked bubbles artis- 
tically. 

But comedy did not reach its height until the 
close, when a “Glory Hallelujah” speech was 
made in view of the fact that at last the friends 
of Democracy had made a glorious demonstra- 
tion of Autocracy, and the National Education 
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Association had heroically nationalized itself 
and could never again be dominated locally, 
that Utah had given a final demonstration of 
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how local teachers could be autocratically mo- 
bilized as crusaders for nationalization. 


' 


STATE SUPERINTENDENTS ORGANIZE 


The State Superintendents have never been as 
independent, as vigorous, as courageous as at 
Salt Lake City, July 2-3. 

Here are men and women who should be the 
@ducational leaders. They are the official lead- 
ers of forty-eight states and hitherto they have 
been mere on-lookers, with none so poor as to 
do them reverence, unless by accident someone 
among them has happened to come into personal 
prominence, as in the case of Mrs. Josephine 
Corliss Preston this year, andeven then one must 
be content to be a pawn to serve the permanent 
knights and bishops. 

Occasionally they have been permitted to sit 
humbly at the feet of the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education and imbibe official wisdom, 
but hereafter these men and women who are 
gifted in educational leadership, with official 
opportunities propose to play a real game and 
not merely sit on the bleachers. 

The new association will include the deputies, 
assistants, experts, and supervisors of the forty- 
eight state departments, which will mean a mem- 
bership of several hundred of the best educa- 
tional leaders of the United States to start with, 
and as “once a member always a member” is to 
be the rule, it will increase with every change of 
State administration. 

The committee on permanent organization 
was Mrs. Josephine Corliss Preston of Wash- 
ington, chairman, Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford of 
Colorado, T. E. Johnson of Michigan, Leo J. 
Muir of Utah, and FE. C. Brooks of North Caro- 
lina. 

The committee on resolutions: Augustus O. 
Thomas of Maine, Ethel Redfield of Idaho, J. H. 


Wagner of New Mexico, W. C. Reavis of Mary- 
land, Annie Webb Blanton of Texas, E. W. But- 
terfield of New Hampshire, and W. J. Hunting 
of Nevada. 

A committee to report on state efficiency im 
1921 is Will C. Wood of California, C. P. Cary 
of Wisconsin, and A. S. Cook of Maryland. 

A committee on certification is L. N. Hines of 
Indiana, John V. Conway of New Mexico, Mar- 
garet McNaught of California, Mrs. Addie Dick- 
inson of the State of Washington, and G. N., 
Child of Utah. 

STATE SUPERINTENDENTS’ BANQUET. 

With the new zeal over their heroic assertion 
of independence the State Superintendnts had a 
real banquet on Friday night with their “subordi- 
nates” at the foot of the table and, true to form, 
the chiefs assigned to their under-studies the 
duties that followed the transition “from refres':- 
ment to labor.” The big ones had occupied the 
front of the stage when speaking was spectacular, 
but when there were none to do them honor 
these eminent worthies took their ease and left it 
to their inferiors to please and they did it to a 
turn. 

We think there has never been a more rollick- 
ing, frollicking after-dinner function in the his- 
tory of the N. FE. A. There were no_ cooling 
ices, no refreshing frappé, but the hottest hot 
roast ever served as a dessert, and those dig- 
nitaries got their deserts from their brilliant 
underlings, who demonstrated the height of effi- 
ciency in their research for the tender spots in 
the personal, professional and official life of the 
big ones. 


a 


A MAJOR MOTIVE 


Abou Ben Adhem’s name was written by the Angel of Light ahead of all the rest because 
he loved his fellow men, and every successful worker revels in the love of service and is lured 
en by some major motive; the lawyer to win his case and establish legal rights between man 
and man, the merchant to transport and sell the commodities of life, the artisan to make and 
turn out a finished product, the physician to heal the sick and determine the laws of health, the 
preacher to save the lost and preach Christ crucified. But as to the teacher, what is the teach- 
er’s major motive? As we begin our year’s work it will be well if we pause a moment and 
earnestly ask ourselves the question: “What is my major motive in assuming the responsibil- 
ities of a teacher? Is it because I desire so much to render a great service of love, inspiration 
and guidance to the boys and girls who are entrusted to my care? Is this my major motive? 

Everyone who has been taught by teachers as teachers come and teachers go, holds some 
ene teacher in sacred remembrance, some one teacher is enshrined in the very sanctuary of his 
heart, some one teacher was higher and better than all the rest, some one teacher gave the 
vital touch. I would like to be that teacher, wouldn’t you? 


—Frank W. Simmonds, Superintendent Lewiston Schools. 
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REMINISCENT 


Now that the crisis has passed and the Saviors 
of Democracy ‘have run their Steam Roller with 
triumphant autocracy over the Little Woman 
let us see what the terrible evil is from which the 
National Education Association has been saved. 

Three times only in ten years has Margaret 
Haley wielded her evil genius. First, in Boston 
in 1910, the local membership, added to the mem- 
bers from Chicago and New York, elected Ella 
Flagg Young president of the N. E. A. and 
few could be found at any hour thereafter boid 
enough to designate the election of Mrs. Young 
as in any sense an evil. By universal agree- 
ment Mrs. Young was one of the greatest char- 
acters that ever graced the presidency of the 
N. E. A., thanks to Margaret Haley and local 
voters. The second time was in 1911, whea 
Miss Haley massed the teachers of San Fran- 
cisco in order to elect Carroll G. Pearse over a 
“national opponent,’ and for ten years Mr. 
Pearse has reigned in peace and _ prosperity 
through the grace of Margaret Haley and _ her 
massing of local votes. No one has enjoyed 
a nobler reign than has he and every hour of 
his triumphant reign has been a tribute to Mar- 
garet Haley’s utilization of local votes. 

The only other case was at Milwaukee, where 
her achievements were highly commendable, but 
her methods were most irritating and exasperat- 
ing. All that she did at Milwaukee was to pre- 
vent the N. E. A. from committing the crime 
of meeting at a lawless hour, and putting over 
the reorganization in a lawless manner. 


A SIDE REMARK 

One of the victors who had some sense cf 
humor told this story: William E. Gladstone 
gave to Ireland a phase of freedom for which 
the Irish had long fought. On one occasion 
Irishmen showed their appreciation. One 
Irishman refused to participate, saying: “Glad- 
stone! Gladstone a friend of Ireland! Why, 
he thas robbed us of the only grievance that will 
unite us in our fight on England.” 

And the victor at Salt Lake City said: “What 
can we do now that we'll not have Margaret 
Haley to scare us?” 

SOME PLEASANTRIES 

To the surprise of everyone there was some 
friction in the nominating committee which led 
one of the nominating committee to start 
something. 

Wil C. Wood thad placed Mr. Hunter in nom- 
ination and when one state was called the mem- 
ber of the committee objected to Mr. Hunter 
because Mr. Wood would listen to no other 


Californian. “T asked the California member 
‘Why not take Wilson?’ and the Californian 
said: ‘Who is Wilson?” 


Mr. Wood is ordinarily a mild-mannered man, 
but his mildness took a vacation and he sprang 


to his feet and said: “That man has never 
spoken to me, and if he had I should have voiced 
high appreciation of H. B. Wilson.” 

This irritated the other man, who said: “Of 
course this man ought to know whether or not 
I spoke to him, but I know that I went over by 
that window and spoke to a man in a light suit 
with a bald head and I asked the question that 
I said I did and I got the answer that I said f 
did.” 

Mr. Wood, with increased heat, said: “That is 
no apology. He must say if I was the man.” 
When the heat had reached the fever point 
Dwight B. Waldo of Kalamazoo rose and said: 
“I’m the man with the bald head and light suit 
to whom the man spoke.” 

We have never seen a tragedy collapse like 
that. 

ANOTHER GOOD ONE % 

It was in the Music Section. A secretary was 
to be chosen and the presiding officer desired 
someone from outside the Intermountain Re- 
gion and said: “Will those who are not from 
the Intermountain Region please stand?” Three 
quiet little women stood. Then the situatioa 
was even more serious and he said to a man 
near him: “Nominate the woman with a blue 
dress,” which was done. The woman in the 
blue dress said: “I cannot accept, as I am likely 
to wear a dress of another color tomorrow.” 

—o—— 


ACME OF COMEDY 

When the Hallelujah Chorus had rejoiced in 
the glorious achievement of the Steam Roller 
the president-elect serenely announced that this 
had been the most systematically managed con- 
vention he had ever attended, and the audience 
really laughed for the first time. 


A SHARP RETORT 

One of the best stories on the side lines which 
we heard at Salt Lake City was told by Guy 
Potter Benton. who has been in many General 
Conferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Because we chance to have known both actors 
in the by-play it may signify more to us than te 
our readers, but it is too good not to pass on. 

Dr. J. M. Buckley, editor for many years of 
the Christian Advocate, New York, was a thorn 
in the flesh of nearly every presiding bishop of 
the General Conference. 

The year that Bishop Fowler was presiding 
Dr. Buckley tried to get the floor and the bishop 
tried as hard to prevent it as they tried to pre- 
vent Margaret Haley at Salt Lake City. 

At last Dr. Buckley succeeded and he began 
by saying: “I appreciate the Scripture where 
it speaks of escaping the snare of the Fowler.” 

As quick as a flash Bishop Fowler added: 
“And I appreciate the remainder of the text, ‘and 
the noisome pestilence.’ ” 


Smith-Towner bill is on a vacation. 
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EIGHT FAMOUS WOMEN OFFICIALS 


Eight states have women superintendents 
and they are so efficient that no man could be 
prevailed upon to be a candidate against any 
one of them. They have achieved great things 
in good ways. As candidates for renomination 
they are not likely to have opposition, and there 
appears to be no question about their re-election. 

Miss Annie Webb Blanton of Texas has be- 
come a notable national leader. Rarely has 
equal national prominence been attained in so 
short a time by any man or woman in a state 
superintendency. There is no more effective 
speaker, man or woman, on the educational 
platform than Miss Blanton. 

Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford of Colorado has 
been as highly honored by the National Educa- 
tion Association as has any living woman. Not 
only has she been president of the association, 
but she was elected to the executive committee 
for the rest of the year upon the death of 
George B. Cook. She had high responsibilities 
and rare opportunities because her administra- 
tion was in the years 1917-18. 

Mrs. Katherine A. Morton of Wyoming made 
her first active appearance.in the National Edu- 
cation Association at Salt Lake City. She 
was everywhere and always appreciated for her 
professional zeal and devotion. From the first 
she was accepted by her official associates as one 
who adds personal and professional force to the 
group of State official leaders who, as a_ body, 
have more influence than at any other time and 
never have the women of the group had such 
prominence as now. It was a matter of gen- 
eral comment that two women state superintend- 
ents are or have been presidents of the National 
Education Association—an honor that has never 
come to any present man among them. 

Miss Minnie Neilson of North Dakota has 
had greater local political complications than 
have ever come to any woman state official. 
She was elected when she was the only person 
on her party ticket to be elected. She was for 


several years president of the State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, and was one of the most 
eminent of county superintendents of the coun- 
try. There seems to be no liability of her not 
being re-elected despite political complications. 

Mrs. Josephine Corliss Preston of Washing- 
ton has maintained her rank of eminent leader- 
ship for eight years. No state superintendent 
in the country has achieved more in state edu- 
cational progress than has she, and no one has 
had greater national recognition. If the elec- 
torate of Washington can be scared into a 
delirium tremens state of mind over the third 
term, it will be one of the great politico-profes- 
sional tragedies of American history. 

Miss Ethel Redfield of Idaho followed two 
distinguished state superintendents — Grace M. 
Shepard and Bernice McCoy — and she has 
maintained the reputation of the office and that 
in years that have been unusually hazardous. 
Clear-headed, alert-minded, civically sagacious, 
her renomination and re-election, @ven for a 
third term, seem not to be jeopardized. 

Miss May Trumper of Montana has broken 
all records in that state in legislative achieve- 
ment, in team work for her office, in rallying 
boards of education to courageous financial de- 
votion to education, and in inspirational leader- 
ship of the people as a whole. 

Miss Lorraine E. Wooster of Kansas has the 
most unusual distinction of having had no op- 
ponent in her candidacy two years ago, and 
none for renomination or re-election this year, 
this despite the fact that her heroic attacks on 
certain phases of education have threatened all 
sorts of opposition, all of which have vanished 
before they came to earth. It was a great 
honor that was paid her in Cleveland by the 
state superintendents when they made her the 
president of their organization, the first woman 
to be so honored. She is likely to be known as 
the unscared and unscathed champion of 
heroic educational reform. 


— 


DRIGGS DODGED 


Dr. Driggs declined to father the “emer- 
gency” motion, but was willing to be god- 
father to it. 

One of the high spots in the comedy was an 
emergency notice served at Milwaukee that 
at Salt Lake City all bars were to be let down 
and anything on earth could happen. 

Had Margaret Haley had such a provision 
ready for the Milwaukee meeting, she would 
have becn called every vile name in the lexicon 
of vituperation, but as an “emergency” any devil- 
try at Salt Lake City was justifiable, but Dr. 
Driggs, who knows “live language” when he 
sees it, fully realized how absolutely reprehen- 
sible was such a provision, tried to excuse it as 


RESPONSIBILITY 


an emergency measure, which emergency was 
purely for local consumption, but even then he 
would not want anyone to think that he had 
been guilty of originating such a scheme and 
so he said that, true to form, someone in the 
machine at Milwaukee — he thought it was Mr. 
Magill, but he was not sure of it and did not 
want to throw the odium on him — handed him 
the ready-made written-out motion and to be 
obliging he presented it. All of which con- 
tributed to the “gayety of nations” in the Holy 
Place, the Tabernacle of the Saints, that for the 
first, and we think for the last time, was used’ 
for a political jamboree. 


Selfishness is the odor of a stagnant soul. 
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BREAKFASTS, DINNERS AND LUNCHEONS 


We don’t know whether there were more 
breakfasts, luncheons, dinners and suppers than 
ever before or whether we gave more time to 
them, but we do know that we never accepted 
and enjoyed so many feasts as at Hotel Utah. 

Somehow they were more homelike, more 
congenial, more refreshing than usual. Even 
the “set pieces” were more informal. We re- 
call with special satisfaction the banquets at 


which Fannie Fern Andrews and Mrs. Mary C. 
C. Bradford presided, and the supper after the 
evening festivities given by Miss Wooster, state 
superintendent of Kansas, and the breakfast 
given by Mrs. Preston. At Miss Wooster’s 
party Mrs. Margaret Hill McCarter, Oongress- 
man Fess, Dr. Guy Potter Benton, Dr. William 
H. Davidson were among the high lights in 
merrymaking, 


CLANCY 


Major A. W. Clancy is one of the institutions 
of the meetings of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. He has never held an office therein, has 
never been on the program, but he has con- 
genial spirits for breakfast, for luncheon, for 
dinner, or for supper well into the evening every 
day. Others have staged more spectacular ban- 
quets, but no one in the association, at summer 


and winter meetings, has in fifty years had as 
many men and women to as many feasts as has 
Major Clancy, and the informality of it all is its 
greatest charm. Really, if we did not get into 
one of his groups at every meeting we should 
miss it as much as the fun of a modern busi- 
ness meeting of the N. E. A. 


ACME FOR LAWLESSNESS 


In the craze for lawlessness which the man- 
agement brought over from its arrangements 
at Milwaukee it advertised — defying the vote 
at Milwaukee to have the business meeting at 
9 o’clock — that the business meeting would 
not be held until about 9.30, at the close of the 
reading of a paper on the re-organization. 

This was such a brutal defiance of law and 


order that the scheme was abandoned, but “true 
to form” it was announced that the unread un- 
lawful paper would be printed in full in the 
Volume of Proceedings. We shall await its 
publication with consuming interest as we un- 
derstand it contains a description of the “Five 
Regional Meetings” which are-to take the place 
of the time-honored national meeting. 


O- 


MUSICAL FEATURES 


The world knows that Utah has_ produced 
more rare artists in vocal and instrumental 
music, in sculptural art, and in theatrical art in 
proportion to the population than has any other 
American state, and so far as instrumental and 
vocal musical talent are concerned the N. E. A. 
was treated to the height of Utahan art. John 
J. McClellan’s matchless skill at the Taber- 
nacle’s matchless organ and Arthur C. Lunt’s 


leadership were frequently demonstrated in re- 
citals, in chorus effects, and notably in the can- 
tata, “Joan of Arc,” presented by the high 
schools of Salt Lake City. 

On the campus of the state university there 
was presented an opera in which no expense 
was spared in giving the educational guests the 
rarest demonstration of the musical and artis- 
tic possibilities of Salt Lake City. 


FROM AUTOCRACY TO DEMOCRACY 


The slogan at Salt Lake City of those who 
have handled the affairs of the N. E. A. for the 
past ten years was: “Make the N. E. A. demo- 
cratic,” which can only mean that it has been 
autocratic. We have heard that insinuated many 
times, but we have never harbored such a 
thought, but now that the management admits 


it in capital letters there is no occasion to dis- 
pute it. 


Now the management is to be democratic. 
It must be confessed that the birth throes of 
the deliverance of democracy were the most 
autocratic deliverance on record, a real Caesar- 
ean deliverance, but so long as democracy of 
the N. E. A. was really born at Salt Lake City 
it would be a miscarriage of courtesy to insin- 
uate that it was not attended by a democratic 
midwifery. 


SALT LAKE CITY HOSPITALITY 


Salt Lake City is certainly the most hospita- 
ble city in the United States and the citizens 
were never better hosts than in July, 1920. We 
hesitate to refer in detail because it is impossi- 


ble to refer to a fractional part of the functions 
enjoyed. 

In the issue of July 22 we spoke of the fam- 
ous cherry feast at the home of State Superin- 
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tendent Leo J. Muir, which is in a class all by 
itself. It was the first time, and we fear it will 
be the last, that national educators have been 
turned loose in an orchard laden with five tons 
of ripe cherries of all modern varieties. Saltair 
was always an invitation and hosts were ready 
with automobiles at morning, noon and night. 
This is the one great bathing resort where one 
does not need to study the tides. 

Brigham was just far enough away to make 
it a real excursion, and “the greatest copper 
mine in the world” was the greatest surprise 
that many of the educators ever had. 

The McDonald chocolate establishment with 
its vast roof garden for the enjoyment and 
comfort of its employees — the most extended 
of anything of its kind west of Chicago — was 
the sweetest thing in Salt Lake City’s entertain- 
ment. 

The most wonderful outing of the week was 
the automobile excursion to and picnic in Cot- 
tonwood Canon, as arranged by Dr. Middleton 
and Dr. Allen for one of the many clubs for 
which Salt Lake City is famous. A lovelier 
spot than that beneath the trees and on the 
rocks in the matchless, rollicking, frolicking, 
rumbling and tumbling stream with precipitous 
walls of granite 3,000 feet in height on either 
side of the valley we do not know. Here the 
scenery and feasting were delightfully height- 
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ened by a vivid description of the geologic 
forces and glacial activity that had produced 
this wonderful canon. 

We were disloyal enough to skip one whole 
evening’s program for the rest and good cheer, 
refreshment and exhilaration of a ride to Ogden 
and on through Ogden Canon to the intervale 
beyond, seasoning it with such trout as only the 
Hermitage can serve. It was a seven-hour out- 
ing never to be forgotten. 

A luncheon that deserves highest praise was 
served by the Homemakers’ Class of the L. D. 
S. Academy with Principal Wilson as master 
of ceremonies. On this occasion there were also 
as local guests, three of the educational officials 
of the church—MecKay, Richards and Lyman. 

One evening we were honored by being 
guest with President Heber J. Grant and wife, 
and other dignitaries of the church, in as de- 
lightful a home as we know between the seas, 

There was always a public reception by some 
local group of hosts at Hotel Utah in the late 
afternoon. 

No hospitality was quite so abundant, so 
hearty and so brilliant as that of President John 
A. Widtsoe of the State University and his wife. 
There was feasting in their home, and by them 
at the famous resort at Brighton after a ride 
through the wonderful Cottonwood Canyon. 


EVIDENCE OF THE NEW BIRTH 


That the N. E. A. began its democratic career 
at Salt Lake City is unquestioned when one re- 
calls that there was real democratic new blood 
injected in the official board. 

Three entirely new personalities are in the 
inner circle of the management and they are 
genuinely democratic personalities. It was the 
only large transfusion of new blood at any one 
time in ten years. 

Two of the three are elementary school peo- 
ple, and only two other elementary school rep- 


resentatives have been in the Holy of Holies of 
administration in the entire history of the as- 
sociation so far as we can recall. Katherine 
D. Blake was treasurer for one year and Miss 
Doherty has been in the inner circle for some 
years. 

Now at one bound Miss Olive M. Jones of 
New York and Miss Cornelia S. Adair of Rich- 
mond take their places in the active manage- 
ment. 

This is a good beginning in democracy. 


: NOTABLE DECLARATION 
BY GOVERNOR COX OF OHIO 

[In accepting the nomination for the Presidency.] 

There must be an awakened interest in education. The assumption that things are all right 
is an error. There is more or less of a general idea that because our school system generally is 
satisfactory, and in most instances excellent, that sufficient progress is being made. The plain 
fact reveals two startling things, one, a growing decimation in the ranks of teachers and the 
other, the existence of five and one-half million illiterates. It is true that 1,600,000 of these are 
foreign-born. The army of instructors has been more or less demoralized through financial 
temptation from other activities which pay much better. We owe too much to the next genera- 
ticn to be remiss in this matter. Very satisfactory progress is being made in several states in 
the teaching of native-born illiterates. The mocnlight school in Kentucky has, in fact, become 
a historic institution. The practice has spread into cther commonwealths, and bands of noble 
men and women are rendering great service. There should be no encroachment by the Federal 
Government on local control. It .is the healthful, reasonable individualism of American national 
life that has enabled the citizens of this republic to think for themselves, and besides, state and 
community initiative would be impaired by anything approaching dependence. The central gov- 
ernment, however, can inventory the possibilties of progressive education, and in helpful manner 
create an enlarged public interest in this subject. 
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“AMERICA FIRST” IN MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHING 
THREE STATEMENTS. 


“We must insist that for this American peo- 
ple there is only one mother tongue, to which 
all other languages are alike foreign, and to be 
studied as such, by its norms, and largely, too, 
for its sake. It would be better that our stu- 
dents should never know other languages than 
use them to debauch their English.”—Edward 
S. Joynes, for many years Professor of Modern 
Languages, University of South Carolina, in 
“Methods of ‘Teaching Modern Languages 
(Heath), 1915. 

“The mistakes of the past will never be re- 
peated. Never again will an attempt to deprive 
American children of their English language- 
consciousness attain the degree of success that 
it attained with German. MHenceforth the 
American people mean to insist that no for- 
eigner be allowed to teach American children 
unless he has shown a genuine intention of be- 
coming a thoroughgoing, bona-fide American 


citizen and has given satisfactory evidence of a 
proper respect for American nationality and the 
English language, which is its strongest support 
and its most essential characteristic.” —Henry 
Grattan Doyle, Assistant Professor of Romance 
Languages, George Washington University, in 
address to American Association of Teachers 
of Spanish, December 27, 1919. 

“All attempts to improve our teaching (of 
modern languages) should have, as_ their one 
supreme intent, not the making of Frenchmen 
or Spaniards, or Spanish-Americans, but the 
making of sturdy, competent citizens of the 
United States.”—Lawrence A. Wilkins, Director 
of Modern Languages in the High Schools of 
New York City, and President of the American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish, an organ- 
ization of 1,400 language teachers, in an address 
to the New England Modern Language Associa- 
tion, May 8, 1920. 
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I am very glad to say a word concerning the inadequate salaries paid our teachers. It is a 


disgrace to the nation! Unless we have an educated citizenship, American institutions must 
perish. Next to parents themselves, the teacher is the most important factor in the forma- i 
tion of the character of the child. The teachers should be paid such salaries as will attract ) 
to the profession the very best of our men and women. This is not the result under the present 
scale of salaries paid in nearly every state in the Union. It is very false economy for any 
community to underpay its teachers, for there is no money better invested than in securing a 
competent teaching force for the children of the nation; a teaching force composed of men 
and women having high ideals, and professionally qualified to give to the child that which is 
needed, not only in the interest of the child, but in the interest of the nation as a whole. 


—United States Senator Lenroot of Wisconsin. 


MRS. PRESTON’S CREED 


Mrs. Josephine Corliss Preston’s creed as a state superintendent has the 


following twelve points: — 


1. Proper financing of the public schools. 
Only as education is adequately financed can 
the state attain economic and industrial as well 
as social and moral betterment. 


2. Making rural schools as attractive as city 
schools to competent teachers. 


3. Qualified teacher in every schoolroom. 


4. Touching the soul of the foreign-born 
with the American spirit and ideals. 


5. Thrift education that conserves time, 
talent, health as well as money. 


6. Salaries for teachers sufficient to enable 
them to increase steadily their professional 
efficiency and adequate to provide for their ma- 
terial well being. 


7. Compulsory attendance which emphasizes 


the state’s theory in the schooling of all] its 
children, 


8. Continuation schools for all who have en- 
tered the industries so as to continue the edu- 
cation of the mid-adolescent. 


9. Tests and measurements of classroom in- 
struction. 


10. Social appreciation of teachers. 


1l. A more comprehensive course of study. 
If the public schools continue to be the most 
important factor in our republic they must re- 
flect more clearly and more vitally the social 
and industrial conditions. 


12. Proper training in citizenship to the end 
that every individual may be able to take his 


place in the work of a representative republic 
such as ours. 


— 
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The issue of September 2 will be a Book Number. 
LEARN TO SEE UTILITY 

The day of unskilled labor is fast passing. It is 
goimg as savagery has gone. It is but a little 
while since the peoples of the world were divided 
into savage, half-civilized and civilized peoples 
with the last relatively few. Today there are 
few thalf-civilized people and practically no sav: 
age peoples. 

Likewise working people in the United States 
were classified as experts, skilled workmen, and 
unskilled labor. Now unskilled labor is largely 
eliminated. Farmers are weeping and wailing 
because they can get no help. A little while 
ago they got all the help they needed for twenty- 
five dollars a month and board, now they can 
get little for a hundred dollars a month and 
board. Then the men they got could do little 
but work on a farm, in street work, or railroad 
building. Now a man who works on a farm 
is learning a lot of things. He literally “learns 
while he eartis’ and he can _ get a job “in 
town” for five, six, seven or eight dollars a day. 
The modern farm cannot use an old man. _ It 
must have a man who will learn to do new things 
or old things in a mew way. 


The farm is run by machinery now. It re- 
quires few men, but better men. It is high art 
to use farm machinery. We spent an_ entire 


day recently on a farm of 320 acres in which 
a class of forty young men were learning how 
to teach farm hands how to use a corn planter. 
It was a great revelation to see how much de- 
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pends upon the skillful use of this one machine, 
and it is the fundamental machine in corn rais- 
ing. Corn is king. ‘The yield is enormous ii 
everything favors. The crop runs the gauntlet 
of frost, too much water, too little water, cy- 
clones, cloudbursts, hail, and worms, but with 
the best weather, no worms, no hail or any other 
misfortunes, the crop may fail if the planting js 
not done right. Too few kernels in a hill, the 
kernels in too deep, or the rows irregular so 
that it cannot be cultivated, may reduce the yield 
from twenty to sixty per cent. 

Everywhere almost literally everything de- 
pends upon the habit of seeing things that con- 
tribute to profit. 


At that Hinsdale demonstration there 


were 
three different styles of corn planters in use 
Each was covered by many patents. One of 


these corn planters had thad nine patents taken 
out on it in four years. Improvement, improve- 
ment, improvement several times ina single year, 
and every improvement was made because some- 
one saw with an eye to utility. 

There are many factories today that pay a 
bonus to any workman who sees an improve- 
ment that can be made. A man does not need 
to have the brains to invent, all he needs is to see 
that it would pay if someone would invent some- 
thing which he saw by utilitarian seeing. 

A workman in a factory that employs 2,500 
men and women said to the foreman: “If some- 
one had the wit to invent something to do so- 
and-so it would be a big thing.” ‘The foreman 
made note of it, with the name of the man and 
the date. 

It was four years before anyone invented that 
which he saw would be worth while, and the first 
man gets a check every year as a reward for 
using a utilitarian eye. 

The inventor always has an eye for utilities, 
so thas the expert salesman who can tell the 
minute he sees how a customer is dressed what 
not to offer her. 

The waste of eyesight is one of the tragedies 
of the world. The waste is mental degeneracy 
as well as loss of opportunity. The eye that 
has opportunity to see things worth while an: 
does not see them is like an unused organ, like 
the vermiform appendix which is liable to ulcer- 
ate or putrefy even to the point of endangering | 
the life. One who travels meets with people ; 
who see and comment on things that betray a 
putrescent mind. Satan will find something for 
idle eyes to see. 

From the first days in school there should be 
a premium upon seeing things worth while. 
In the ‘thigh school, especially, premium upon 
skill in seeing and using things worth while. In 
the Scudder School in New York city the class in 
dressmaking must walk down Fifth avenue and 
see a garment on a lady as she steps from her 
limousine into a mansion and come back to 
school and cut and make a garment like it; and 
they do it with great skill. 

he art of learning to see things that 
worth while to see is high art. 
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GOVERNOR COX’S ACCEPTANCE 


As a personal friend of both Senator Hard- 
ing and Governor Coolidge, and as a life-long 
Republican, we can but regret, professionally, 
that in their addresses of acceptance they left 
it for Governor Cox to make the noblest educa- 
tional deliverance ever made by a candidate for 
the Presidency. It is also regrettable that the 
Republican Convention left it to the Democratic 
Convention to make the only declaration for 
education, but we refuse to believe that a Re- 
publican administration would be as recreant to 
its responsibility as these circumstances would 
indicate. 


— 


JOSEPHINE CORLISS PRESTON 


Mrs. Preston of the state of Washington, who 
has been one of the really eminent state super- 
intendents of the country for eight years, is a 
candidate for renomination and re-election, and 
it is inconceivable that there should be any 
doubt of such appreciation on the part of the 
people as will give her practically a unanimous 
renomination and re-election. Yet we know 
perfectly well how easy it is to fool the people 
in a campaign where a “third term” nightmare 
can be staged. 

The great American tragedy is the fact that 
in a land that has been made and must be pre- 
served by the public schools the people so of- 
ten utterly forget their children and sell their 
birthright for a mess of political pottage and 
an absurdly small mess at that. 
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NEWLON TO DENVER 

Jesse H. Newlon, superintendent at Lincoln, 
Nebraska, goes to the superintendency at Den- 
ver on a_ salary schedule of $8,000, $9,000 and 
$10,000 for three successive years. This is not- 
able recognition of success in Lincoln. Mr. 
Newlon’s rise in the profession has been one of 
the encouraging features of the times. It is but 
a short time since he was the high school prin- 
cipal at Decatur, Illinois, and his high school 
principalship at Lincoln had scarcely begun 
when he succeeded Fred M. Hunter in the su- 
perintendency. | His success in each position 
was recognized from the start. Denver will af- 
ford him a great opportunity to demonstrate 
skill in leadership. 


MISREPRESENTATION ON REORGANI- 
ZATION 


A State Superintendent writes us as follows :— 


My dear Dr. Winship: I heard indirectly that you 
were going to “roast” the reorganization plan because 
of the pressure of the state superintendents. 

However, I can assure you that if we are not forced 
to do so, we have no desire to attempt any domination, 
I think it would be a mistake for you whose pen has 
always been used for the best, to attack the plan until 
it Has proved to be wrong and unworkable. 


The purpose of the misrepresentation is too 
obvious to be mistaken. 
Neither the Journal of Education nor its ed- 
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itor -has ever opposed the reorganization of the 
National Education Avssociation. 

Long ago when Dr. William B. Owen _ first 
proposed the reorganization he went over 
it with the editor and was _ assured 
that it would never be opposed by 
either the Journal of Education or _ its 
editor, and that statement has been conscien- 
tiously observed. The reason then given was 
that if the management felt unable to make the 
National Education Association function they 
ought to know, and their plan, whatever it was, 
would not be opposed. For more than _ fifty 
years the editor has been loyal to the Associa- 
tion and is not likely to depart from that loyalty 
at this late day. The readers know perfectly 
well that disloyalty is not in our blood. 

Journalistically we have had to enjoy some of 
the escapades of the management, but al- 
ways good-naturedly, and we must continue to 


be honest with our readers, journalistically but 
never mischievously. 


ALARMING 

The high cost of timber and news print paper 
is due in no small measure to decimation of the 
forests of the Kast, says Secretary Meredith. 

Scarcity of timber in the eastern states is by 
no means the only cause of high prices, but 
the facts remain that three-fifths of the original 
timber of the United States is gone and that we 
are using timber four times as fast as we are 
growing it. There are only 2,215 billion feet 
of timber left in the United States and there 
has been no marked change in the concen- 
tration of timber ownership during the last ten 
years. Secretary Meredith endorsed the posi- 
tion taken by the forest service that the funda- 


mental need is a national policy of re-foresta- 
tion. 


> 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY 

The Keystone View Company of Meadville, 
Pennsylvania, has captured John H. Francis of 
Columibus, Ohio, the big-visioned superintend- 
ent, and he leaves a great superintendency to 
devote himself to the promotion of their mis- 
sion and the voicing of their message in the 
Great Pacific Northwest. He has been an ar- 
dent believer in the visualizing of education and 
he has believed that the Keystone View Com- 
pany’s scheme has all the advantages of visual- 
ization with none of the disadvantages. He is 
not a convert for the sake of a job, for the has 
been saying it for a long time, as has State Su- 
perintendent L. N. Hines of Indiana, and other 
educational leaders. Deeply as we regret his 
retirement. from the superintendency we rejoice 
in the freedom ‘he will have to visualize his great 
vision without let or hindrance. 
REORGANIZING THE NATIONAL EDUCA- 

TION ASSOCIATION 

The “National Education Association is re- 
organized. Those who have made the Associa- 
tion what it is insisted that it is not what it 
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should be and they urged that it be wholly made 
over, and the William Bb. Owen Reorganization 
scheme, which was presented at the Pittsburgh 
meeting in 1918, with modification was unam- 
mously adopted at Salt Lake City. 

Elsewhere in the Report of the Salt Lake City 
meeting we give a somewhat elaborate report of 


the Steam Roller process, which process was 
entirely needless. 
WOMEN AT SAN FRANCISCO 
The Democratic National Convention cer- 
tainly afforded women in education a rare op- 


portunity to distinguish themselves. Of 
course Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart, Frankfort, 
Kentucky, was the star, no one, man or woman, 
excelling her in platform spirit and effectiveness 
as she seconded the nomination of Governor 
Cox. Mrs. Helen Grenfell, Colorado’s pride; 
Miss Charl O. ‘Williams, Memphis, county su- 
perintendent, were universally appreciated in 
counsel and on many public occasions. Alice 
Louise Reynolds of Provo, Utah, seconded the 
nomination of Governor Stewart of Montana, 
as candidate for Vice-President. 

Outside the teaching fraternity, a most re- 
markable speech was made by Mrs. Brown cf 
West Virginia, in nominating John W. Dana for 
the Presidency. 

By the by, Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart had a 
real delegation vote for President. ‘This is the 
first time that in either of the great parties a 
woman has had a vote as candidate for Presi- 
dent. 


SUGGESTION VS. REQUIREMENT 
The schools must have fewer requirements 
and more suggestions. 
When autocracy tumbled in a mess’ im 


Russia and fell in a heap in Germany the 
throne of aristocracy as well as autocracy 
trembled in England and France and began to 
quake in American industry and commerce, 
politics and education. 

The American school and college will never 
again be what they have been. Even in New 
England Dartmouth dares to defy tradition and 
show some democratic sense in its relation to 
the high schools, and Boston University cares to 
demonstrate some democratic decency in its re- 
lation to the State Normal Schools. 

In. the language of one of our ablest Presi- 
dents it is a condition and not a theory that con- 
fronts school and university officials today and 
will bring discomfiture to them in all tomorrows 
unless they heed the danger signals. 

Requirements will be few hereafter and sug- 
gestions will be many. The course of required 
study will become largely a program of sugges- 
tions. 

The authorities will cease to tell pupils in the 
grades and students in secondary schools and 
higher institutions of learning what to . know, 
when and how to know it. Education will cease 
to be a closed shop. 
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The day of autocratic glorification over the 
petrifaction of a pupil’s will and the atrification 
of his mind is fast passing. He will have his 
eyes opened and his ears unstopped. He will 
see for himself, will listen for himself, and do 
something for himself. 

For example, the school may suggest at the 
opening of the school year that each pupil in 
the grades and in the rural schools hand in a 
financial report of the vacation. How much 
money has he received? How much of it did 
he earn? How much of it was provided by his 
parents? How much of it has he saved? 
Where is the money he has saved? How much 
has been paid for clothing in vacation? For 
travel? For amusement? For candy, gum, 
soda, popcorn, peanuts, etc? ‘What sugges- 
tions has he regarding the finances of next va- 
cation? What is the Budget System? Would 
it be well for him to have a Budget System? 
Suggest that the children get together and 
figure the total for the school of each item. 

Place all responsibility upon them. Don’t 
follow it up to see if it is done, or how well it 
is done. Let them feel that life is as real in 
school as it is out of schbdol. 


— a 


THERE IS NO QUESTION OF FREE SPEECH 


Wilham L. Ettinger has never done a greater 
public service than when he says there is no 
question of free speech but of patriotism, of 
loyalty. 

An enemy of America, an enemy of American 
institutions, has no right to draw American 


money for American service even if ‘the keeps 
his mouth shut. 
American children of today are to be the 


American men and women of tomorrow. The 
schools are the chief factor in determining their 
loyalty as Americans tomorrow, and any teacher 
who does not believe in American law and order 
has no right to be in an American school, even 
if he keeps his mouth shut in the schoolroom 
and on public occasions. 

It is the business of any teacher, who draws 
American public money for the purpose of 
teaching American children to be American men 
and women, to be a positive force for American- 
ization, and it is in no sense adequate to prove 
that he is not an anti-American force. 

There is no question of free speech involved. 
It is a mere question of public and personal hon- 
esty, whether he opens or closes his mouth. A 
horse thief, or an automobile thief, a bandit, has 
no right to be a_ teacher even if he does claim 
to be a_ horse thief, an. automobile thief, or a 
bandit. 

It is what a teacher is and not what he says 
that determines his right to be a teacher in 
America. 

The University of Minnesota buys Ora Miner 
Leland from Cornell University for $8,000. That 
is a most encouraging transaction. Let the 
good work go on. 
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EDUCATORS OF TODAY 


Superintendent C. A. Skidmore of Box Elder, 
Utah, has had five of his best teachers conduct- 
ing all-swmmer “Opportunity Classes” for those 
who somewhere along the school road have 
been seriously retarded. Mr. Skidmore ts one 
of the highly efficient men in educational work. 
He both cares and dares when it comes to mak- 
mg the public school serve the public. 

CHARLES S. FOOS 

Of all the multitude of circulars of superin- 
tendents in this broad land, none interest us 
more, to put it conservatively, than do those 
of the superintendent of Reading, Pennsylvania. 
He is an alert student of all that is progressive 
in education. He discriminates skilfully in 


winnowing wheat from chaff, and he makes 
an artistic appeal to children, teachers and 
patrons, 
Qe 
C. E. ROSE 


C. E. Rose, the new superintendent of Tucson, 
Arizona, drove with his family from Boise, 
Idaho, in seven days, or more than 200 miles a 
day. They found luscious peaches and delicious 
figs on the trees in the garden of their new home 
upon their arrival. He also found the Chamber 
of Commerce, the Young Men’s Business Club, 
the Central Trades Council and all the news- 
papers boosting the Bond Issue of $350,000, 
which was carried with only twenty-two negative 
votes, 


T. J. WALKER 
“Tom” Walker, the widely popular Missourian, 
of whom they say “all wool and a yard wide,” 
is the editor of “The School and Community,” 
successor to “The Bulletin,’ the official state 
paper. congratulate all school peopie 
upon his opportunity for professional leadership. 
J. L. McBrien, director of Rural Extension 
Department of the United States Bureau of Edu- 


cation, is certainly the right man in the right 
place. We know of no other man who could 


put more “pep” into a program than does Mr. 
McBrien in his Country Life Conferences. 


Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart was the only person 
allowed to see Governor Cox on the day in 
which he shut himself out from the world to put 
the finishing touches on his speech of acceptance 
and the admirable paragraph on education is at- 
tributed to Mrs. Stewart’s acquaintance with the 
Democratic candidate for the Presidency. 


WILLIS E. JOHNSON 
The State Agricultural College of South 


Dakota, Brookings, thas struck high speed in all 
its functions with the coming of Willis FE. John- 
son as president. Everything was ready for the 
boom when he came and Dr. Johnson was the 
one man to utilize every favoring condition. 
He went to the Aberdeen faculty in 1902, and 


became vice-president with Dr. G. W. Nash in 
1905. In 1915 he was elected principal of the 
new Normal School at Ellendale, North Dakota, 
but in less than a year he was recalled to suc- 
ceed President Nash, who was to go to the State 
Normal School at Bellingham, Washington. It 
was his great success as president of the Normal 
and Industrial College at Aberdeen that 
led to his unanimous election as president of the 
State Agricultural College. From the first day 
there was a spirit of “go” in the college and it 
has been going and growing ever since. 
J. R. JEWELL 

Few educators mean as much to the New 
South as does the Dean of the College of Educa- 
tion of the State University of Arkansas, Dr. 
J. R. Jewell of Fayetteville. No other educator 
in the South is more in demand for professional 
lecturing in northern universities, and under 
his leadership the wee bit of a class in education 
seven years ago, with only three imstructors, one 
of whom received only $600, has grown to be a 
College of Education with fourteen well- 
equipped people doing purely professional work. 
His is the first teacher-training work in the coun- 
try to be passed on favorably by the Federal 
Board in Washington. His summer session 
has grown from 114 in 1914 to 503 in 1920, with 
a special two-weeks’ Rural Life Conference with 


more than 300 in attendance and nearly 300 
women in the School of Citizenship. 
ARTHUR K. WHITCOMB 

A. K. Whitcomb, for forty-one years in school 
service in Lowell, Massachusetts, has _re- 
signed the principalship of the Greenhalge 
School. Mr. Whitcomb was for twenty-one 


years superintendent of schools of this city. He 
has been a superintendent and principal of un- 
usual capabilities with a rare combination of 
sanity and a spirit of progress. He has always 
been professional, has always known what was 
best in school matters and why it was best. 


Frank A. Fitzpatrick, who had been ill for some 
time, is so far improved that he has gone to San 
Francisco, where he seems to be quite himself 
again, with thirty pounds more of good flesh to 
enjoy. 

HENRY PETERSON 

Henry Peterson, superintendent of Logan, 
Utah, schools, is an educational leader who leads. 
He induced his city to be among the first cities 
of its class in the United States to establish a 
minimum salary of $1,300 for professionally 
trained, experienced teachers and $1,000 for in- 
experienced professionally trained teachers, 
electing no teacher who is not professionally 
trained. He has led his people to be equally 
progressive in all other educational activities. 
Especially is this true in the introduction of the 
all-year school under Utah’: new law. 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


NEW MEXICO’S MODERN CITY. 

BY CARL C. MAGEE 
Editor of Albuquerque Journal 
{In his paper. 
Fred O. Blood, mayor of Las Vegas, chairman of the 
state normal board, holder of innumerable offices with- 
out financial appendage, got hold of us early and held to 
us late. They call him “town booster.” We call it 
town-boaster, but whatever name you select to call him 
by, the fact is that he is a tremendous asset to any com- 
munity. 

They took us up to the state normal school, where we 
found President Frank H. H. Roberts surrounded by 
eight hundred and seventy-five of the best looking 
“school marms” in the world. They were standing 
around on each other’s feet, not through awkwardness 
but because of congestion. Trying to carry on classes 
for 875 in quarters for 300 has its drawbacks. He told 
us that he even cleaned out a chicken coop and fixed it 
up as a dining room for the girls. It seemed appropriate 
to us. 

Those men are big men with a big vision for their 
school over there. Plans have been made for two new 
buildings which they need. We use the word “need” ad- 
visedly. They simply must have them. Education is 
what New Mexico must have and it can’t be had with- 
out teachers. They manufacture them over at Las 
Vegas and do a good job. If they want the legislature 
to listen they should send that bevy of women over to 
Santa Fe next winter. 


THE CLEVELAND SCHOOL OF EDUCATION. 


The Cleveland School of Education occupies a unique 
position among the teacher training institutions of this 
country, first, because other higher institutions of 
learning in the city; second, in that it provides an ex- 
traordinarily wide variety of courses in academic, pro- 
fessional, and technical subjects; third, in that its courses 
are available in all parts of the city; fourth, in that it has 
enlisted for actual enrollment and active study moze 
than half of the teachers of the city of Cleveland; fifth, 
in that the courses are offered not only by university and 
college experts, but by school administrators and teach- 
ers of expert training and wide experience in their spe- 
cial fields of work; sixth, in that it attracts to its staff in 
the summer session men and women from the teaching 
corps of our leading universities, colleges, normal schools 
and public school systems throughout the country; sev- 
enth, in the extraordinary amount of emphasis that is 
placed upon the correlation of theory and practice and 
on the demonstration of good teaching in all the grades 
of the elementary school and in all the subjects of the 
high school. 

The average attendance in recent summer sessions has 
been about one thousand. During the current school 
year the enrollment in the Junior College or Normal 
School includes two hundred and forty different stu- 
dents, and in the division of Extension Courses for 
Teachers in which courses of Senior College grade 
are given, there are now enrolled approximately eighteen 
hundred different students, chiefly teachers of Cleveland 
and immediate suburbs. 

Approximately one hundred different class sections 
meet each week in the late afternoons, in the evenings, 
and on Saturday. The instruction centres are in public 
libraries, public school buildings, the Y. W. C. A., the 
College for Women, the Normal School building, and at 
other centres. The elementary observation department 
of the School of Education located in the south wing of 
the Normal School building is in session on Saturday 
morning for the accommodation of all teachers enrolled 


in social methods courses who desire to see practical 
demonstrations given in the work of the several sub- 
jects and in several grades. 

During the summer session the elementary observation 
department and the Fairmount Junior High School ob- 
servation department are open for practical demonstra- 
tions. During the summer session more than fifty dif- 
ferent teachers, grade teachers, departmental teachers, 
and special methods teachers gave public demonstrations 
in these schools. These demonstrations are followed dy 
conferences between the instructor and those who have 
observed the class work. This is done in an effort to 
rationalize every step in the teaching procedure and 10 
make clear the relation between theory and practice. 

During the coming summer session the program of 
courses offered will be considerably increased. The 
Dean already has acceptances from members of the staff 
of Harvard, Yale, Clark, Columbia, Pennsylvania, Hop- 
kins, Illinois, Chicago, Kansas, Minnesota, and many 
other leading universities. 

Ambrose L. Suhrie, Dean. 
FINLEY ON AYRES, 
BY JOHN H. FINLEY 

Commissioner of Education, State of New York. 

The report of Dr. Ayres of the Sage Foundation 
on “The Index of State School Systems of Education” 
has at any rate the merit of inviting jealous attention to 
our schools. Having had for many years to do myself 
with some of the beneficent work of the Sage Founda- 
tion, I regretted, and as Commissioner for New York 
State I resented, at first, what seemed to me an unfair- 
ness in the implication of the summary given to the press 
before the appearance of the report, which I had not 
seen. Upon examination of the complete report, how- 
ever, I found that it had much of value in it. Despite 
the fact that the index for each state does not include all 
the component factors that should be considered in mak- 
ing an accurate appraisal of the relative efficiency of the 
several state systems, I feel that we have reason to be 
grateful to Dr. Ayres for this disinterested service. The 
two groups of factors upon which he bases his estimates, 
though they are wholly quantitative, do on the whole 
indicate qualitative values. These two groups of factors, 
five each, are: First, “attendance,” and, second, “ex- 
penditures.” 

It should be noted, first of all, that New York state in 
the combination of these two groups has made rapid and 
consistent progress during the twenty-eight years, 1890- 
1918, the index number advancing from 41 to 59. 
Educational progress, if these factors be accepted 
as determinative, has not only been continuous 
but it has been more rapid during the last eight years of 
the period than during either of the previous decades. 
What is indicated, however, is chiefly that in recent years 
many other states have been spending more, relatively, 
per child for non-salary purposes, that is, for the erec- 
tion of buildings and the purchase of equipment. This 
is of course to be expected, because such a state as 
Montana, for example, at the head of the list, with a 
population in 1890 but little greater than that of Albany 
today, has built and equipped practically all of its schools 
in that period, whereas New York state has many thou- 
sands of school buildings erected and equipped at an 
earlier period, and still in use. Moreover, in the latter 
part of this period, that is, for several years back of 1918, 
almost no new school buildings were erected in New 


York City, which means one-half of the state, but it is 
announced that fifty new school buildings costing $2, 
000,000 are either under way or are planned for; and 


many new buildings are also wm _ prospect up-state. 
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Buffalo, for example, which added but little to buildings 
and equipment in the latter part of the period, has re- 
cently appropriated eight millions for new buildings. 

In the average expenditure for teachers’ salaries, New 
York state is fourth in the Dr. Ayres’ list (being sur- 
passed only by California, Arizona and Washington), 
but with the provision made by the legislature this last 
winter, increasing the teachers’ salaries by at least twenty 
millions, New York should be taking an even higher 
place. 

The only items in which there could be reasonable 
criticism of Dr. Ayres’ quantitative index are in the 
group having to do with attendance. While one hundred 
per cent. would indicate the attendance for two hundred 
days each year of every child of school age, no account 
is taken in Dr. Ayres’ reckoning of those who attend 
private or parochial schools; that is, the percentage of 
attendance is reached in his index by counting only those 
children who are in a public school. Obviously, in a 
state where the number of children in the private and 
parochial schools is large or increasing, and no account- 
ing is made of their attendance, (which is the case in Dr. 
Ayres’ index number) there can be no accurate infer- 
ence made from this percentage as to the actual atten- 
dance of the children of school age. As a matter of fact, 
the attendance in the public schools of New York state 
gradually and rapidly improved in this period up to the 
years of the war. Between 1895, the year that the com- 
pulsory education law was enacted, and the beginning of 
the war, the percentage of attendance to enrollment rose 
from 54 per cent. to 84.7 per cent., an increase of over 
30 per cent. During the war there was a slight falling 
off, but the legislature of 1920 has made it possible for the 
department to be more helpful to the communities in 
promoting increased attendance next year. 

The only factor, therefore, in which it can be inferred 
that New York has even relatively “lagged” is in expendi- 
tures for school buildings and equipment. 

But whatever the varying index for the twenty-eight 
years prior to 1918 may show, it is gratifying to be able 
to state that in the last two years of the third decade, 
that is, the two years following 1918, the state of New 
York has made notable progress in its school provision: 
it has increased, as stated, the salaries of its teachers; it 
has equalized to some extent the school burden by laying 
a state tax expressly for school purposes; it has enacted a 
state-wide teacher-pension system; it has inaugurated a 
part-time school program for all boys and girls up to 
eighteen years of age in villages and cities of five thou- 
sand inhabitants or more; it has greatly strengthened its 
teacher-training institutions; it has made possible better 
enforcement of attendance requirements; and hundreds 
of new and better school buildings are on the way. The 
most serious problem at present is that of our rural 
schools, but even for these there is prospect of a better 
day. 

Dr. Ayres’ report has helped us not to think of our- 
selves more highly than we ought to think, but it has 
also revealed that the state, with all its heavy handicaps, 
has gone rapidly forward; and it is now coming into a 
better stride. 

DANGER SIGNALS. 
[From School, New York City.] 

“Danger Signals for Teachers,” by Dr. A. E. Win- 
ship, editor of the Journal of Education, strikes a 
new note in the educational chorus. Hitherto teach- 
ers have been inclined to sound the note of grievance 
and especially in the last year or two the number of 
teachers who are leaving the profession to join the 
ranks of business has become one. of the danger sig- 
nals of the educational field. But Dr. Winship’s “Dan- 
ger Signals” are of quite another tone. He asserts 
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that as there is a Wigher valuation on the educator 
today a greater degree of efficiency will be required 
of teachers. 

In a series of essays which have all the terse epi- 
grammatic style of “Poor Richard’s Maxims,” Dr. Win- 
ship hoists his “Danger Signals for Teachers” in 
warning thus :— 

“Don’t undervalue your opportunity; don’t under- 
estimate your responsibility; think in large units; 
don't nag; don’t boss; don’t putter.” These are in 
school, but of school danger signals are the teachers, 
relations to enemies, friends; public sentiment. Dr. 
Winship not only from his position as an editor but 
because he has made many tours throughout the 
country lecturing and visiting educational centres, is 
fully qualified to sound these notes of warning and 
of optimism. He knows that in the rebuilding of the 
world the teachers and the schools will be equal to 
the great opportunity and responsibility which the 
war has left them, but he knows also that they must 
have the support of the public. 

SUFFERINGS OF SIR JOHN. 

A correspondent asks if the English in my version 
of Sir John Mandeville’s Travels is the language of 
the time of Sir John. 

I have no version of the book in question, and the 
version for which several critics have given me credit 
was prepared about a century and a half before I was 
born. The text of the volume which I edited was 
selected before I took charge of the work. The same 
text was chosen also by John Cameron Grant, whose 
edition is a classic both of the editor’s and the illus- 
trator’s art. I have found no reason to regret the 
selection of the text, although it is not in the lan- 
guage of the eighteenth nor the twentieth century. 

Why not reprint it in the very form in which Sir 
John wrote? Perhaps the following paragraph at 
the beginning of the seventh chapter of the Traveis 
will better answer the question. Here it is in the 
language of the time of Wiclif :— 

“After tor to speke of Jerusalem the holy Cytee, yee 
schull undirstonde that it stout full faire betwene 
Hilles, and there be no Ryveres ne Welles, but Water 
cometh by Condyte from Ebron. And yee schulle 
understonde that Jerusalem of old Tyme, unto the 
Tyme of Melchisedech, was cleped Jebus; and after 
it was clept Salem, unto the Tyme of King David, that 
put these 2 names to gider, and cleped it Jerosolomye 
and after that Men cleped it Jerusalem and so it is 
cleped yit.” 

I am not certain about the authenticity of the fore- 
going, which is taken from a reprint. I have a sus- 
picion that it has been modernized in at least one 
respect; for during Wiclifian times “u” was almost 
always substituted for “v,” as one finds in Wiclif’s 
translation of the New Testament. 

Sir John has suffered grievously from his many edi- 
tors and redactors. Occasionally the blunder of an 
editor is ludicrous. In one text that has passed 
through many editions of publication there is the ac- 
count of a message sent by the men of Bragaman to 
Alexander the Great, imploring him not to overrun 
their country, because their only riches were accord 
and peace. In this reprint to this day the national 
solitary treasure reads “acorns and pease.” 

An edition of Sir John’s travels literatim et punc- 
tuatim probably would not be a paying proposition 
to the publisher, but it would easily become the fore- 
most text of early English for educational purposes. 

J. W. Redway. 


Meteorological Laboratory, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE DEMOCRATIC CAMPAIGN. 

The national Democratic campaign was for- 
mally opened on August 7 by Governor Cox’s 
acceptance speech, given before a large and en- 
thusiastic gathering at Dayton. The speech 
was necessarily long, for it had to cover most 
of the important issues in the national platform, 
and, like Senator Harding’s acceptance speech, 
was, in effect, a platform in itself. It had been 
expected, and indeed predicted by some who 
supposed themselves acquainted with the candi- 
date’s plans, that it would go lightly upon the 
League of Nations, and give it a_ subordinate 
place; but Mr. Cox determined otherwise, and 
put it to the front, treating it forcefully and at 
great length along Wilson lines, although he 
included two reservations of his own, which he 
formulated several weeks ago in an article in 
the New York Times. 


CAMPAIGN PLANS. 

Franklin Roosevelt, the Democratic nominee 
for the Vice-Presidency, received the notification 
of his nomination, and made his acceptance 
speech on August 9. It was, of course, briefer 
than that of Governor Cox, but essentially in 
accord with it. He has resigned his office as 
assistant secretary of the navy, and starts at 
onee upon an extensive speaking tour. Gov- 
ernor Cox has already begun a tour which will 
occupy most of his time until election day. 
Senator Harding does not intend to depart at 
once from his front-porch plan of campaign, 
though the will do so later. He has a number of 
engagements scheduled. There will be no lack 
of campaign oratory, for hosts of speakers are 
being enlisted on both sides. The state election 
in Maine on September 23 gives that state 
special significance as an indication of the trend 
of public sentiment, which is recognized in both 
parties’ campaign plans. Senator Lodge will 
make the “key-note” Republican speech there, 
and Colonel Theodore Roosevelt of New York is 
among the other Republican speakers listed. 

THE “FORTY-EIGHTERS.” 
The “Forty-eighters,” 


since their separation 


from the so-called Farmer-Labor Party, have 
vanished from the political map, so far as a 
Presidential ticket is concerned. They have 


decided not to put Presidential candidates in the 
field, but to concentrate upon candidates for 
Congress in specified districts. They have re- 
affirmed the platforms adopted at the St. Louis 
conference in 1919, and in Chicago last July; 
and their Congressional candidates will bear the 
designation of the Liberal Party, and will be 
pledged not to enter the Republican or Demo- 
cratic primaries. They propose to spread their 
organization and to concentrate on the Con- 
gressional elections of 1922, with the expecta- 
tion of having a Presidential ticket in the field 
in 1924. 


ANOTHER OHIO CANDIDATE. 
A third Ohio candidate has entered the Presi- 


dential field, in the person of Rev. 


Aaron 
Watkins of Germantown, Ohio, standard bearer 
of the Prohibition Party. His running-mate 1s. 
D. Leigh Colvin; and the ceremonies of notifi- 
cation and acceptance took place on August 11. 
As the candidates declared, the supreme issue of 
the year to them is not equal suffrage, the 
League of Nations, labor, Mexico or Armenia, 
nor any of the minor questions on which all 
agree, “but the entire extinction of the liquor 
traffic.” The thorough enforcement of the Vol- 
stead law, and opposition to any weakening 9f 
its terms, is what they stand for. A unique 
feature of their proposed campaign is that they 
plan to carry it into every section of the country 
by airplane. 
A RAISE FOR EXPRESSMEN. 


The Railroad Labor Board has made another 
wage award, this time to the employes of the 
American Railway Express Company, who num- 
ber about 80,000. The increase is of sixteen 
cents an hour, and the decision is retroactive to 
May 1, so that the initial check, covering the 
period from May 1 to August 31, will be for 
quite a handsome sum. The decision applies 
to all express employes except 2,500 shopmen, 
who were given an increase of fifteen cents an 
hour in the railway award of July. The orders 
affected are the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employes; the International 
srotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stable- 
men and Helpers of America; the Railway Ex- 
press Drivers, Chauffeurs and Conductors, Lo- 
cal No. 720 of Chicago, and the Order of Railway 
Expressmen. The American Express Company 
will file a claim with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for an increase of $30,000,000 in 
rates to offset the increase in wages. 


THE CRUSHING OF POLAND. 

The crushing of Poland by the _ Bolshevik 
forces has gone steadily forward during the 
week. The Bolshevik promise of an armistice on 
July 30 proved to be,as was suspected, only a 
subterfuge, intended to lead to a slackening of 
the Polish defence, while the Bolshevik forces 
kept up their bloody work. The date was first ad- 
vanced to August 4, and then all dates and prom- 
ises were abandoned. By August 4 the Poles had 
been forced to abandon the Bug river line, and to 
make a rapid retreat and shorten their line, in- 
volving the abandonment of half of their country 
to the invaders. The Bolshevik columns were 
then enveloping Warsaw from the north and 
east, and the necessity of abandoning Warsaw 
and removing the capital to Cracow was gen- 
erally acknowledged. 


A COLD SHOULDER TO POLAND. 

Just as the world was expecting that the 
Allies would take some practical means to help 
Poland from being crushed by the Bolsheviki, 
Premier Lloyd George delivered a surprising 
speech in the British House of Commcns, i% 
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which he blamed Poland for attacking Russia 
against the advice of the Entente Powers, and 
asserted that Moscow is entitled to have just 
reparation for the attack, and guarantees that it 
will not be repeated. But Russia is not to wipe 
the Polish nation out of existence. That is a 
condition that will not be easily enforced; for, if 
the Bo!lsheviki achieve their advertised purposes 
they will not stop short of complete subjugation 
of Poland. They are not adepts at drawing fine 
distinctions. The two Red envoys of the Rus- 
sian government—kKrassin and Kamenoff—sat 
in the Strangers’ Gallery of the House of Com- 
mons while Lloyd George was speaking. 
THE APPEAL OF POLAND. 

Poland has made a strong appeal to the na- 
tions of the world for aid. She affirms that her 
fall will be due, not only to overbearing might, 
but to the indifference of a world which calls it- 
self democratic and freedom-loving. She 
firms that if Polish freedom dies tomorrow that 
of other nations will be threatened. _Bolshevist 
victory on the Vistula, she insists, “threatens all 
western Europe; a new world-war hangs over 


the world like a storm-cloud. Wake up, nations 
of the world; humanity, right and _ truth call 
you. You hesitate? Are you afraid of war? 
It will come to you as it came to us. It is on 
your threshold; it will be too late to save your- 
selves. Not only our future, but your future is 
at stake today on the Vistula.” 
THE TURKISH TREATY SIGNED. 

Turkey, the last of the Powers to remain in 4 
state of nominal war with the Entente, finally 
yielded, so far as the government at Constanti- 
nople is concerned, and signed the long-delayed 
instrument on August 10. ‘he ceremony took 
place at Sevres, France. There were three 
bulky documents—the treaty itself, an Italo- 
Greek protocol, and a protocol on Asia Minor 
and the zones of influence. Premier Millerand 
opened the ceremony witha few words, and then 
invited the three Turkish representatives, headed 
by General Hamid Pasha, to sign for Turkey. 
Premier Venizelos of Greece, to whom the occa- 
sion must have been one of great significance, 
signed toward the last. Serbia and Hedjaz did 
not sign and were not represented. 
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BOOK TABLE 


NEW CHAMPION SPELLING BOOK. By Warren 
E. Hicks, formerly assistant superintendent, Cleve- 
land. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: American 
Book Company. Cloth. 

So far as we can recall, Mr. Hicks was the first to 
create the modern interest in school spelling. On 
the principles applied in this “New Champion Spell- 
ing Book” Mr. Hicks demonstrated that the pupils of 
the public schools of Cleveland were the champion 
spellers of the Middle West. 

Mr. Hicks certainly made his demonstration in 
‘Cleveland adequate. Beginning with the third grade, 
he had every child learn for keeps two words a day 
for 160 days, or 320 words a year. Each day they also 
practiced on eight other words, which are either dif- 
ficult enough to need review or not difficult enough 
to need emphasis. 

The nine most important rules for spelling are given 
due prominence. Much attention is given to clear 
pronunciation and enumeration and syllabication. 

There are 1,200 words a year provided, or 7,200 
words in all. Of these, 312 are emphasized with 
clearness and intensity. The famous Hundred Spell- 
ing Demons which W. Franklin Jones immortalized 
are most intensified and the thousand words of 
Leonard P. Ayres’ “Measuring Scale of Ability” are 
taken good care of. 

There are innumerable aids to correct spelling 
through the use of striking sentences, as: “You may 
wear your new dress if you will not tear it.” “They 
engaged a suite of four rooms.” “The city will sell a 
new series of bonds.” “She bought the blue serge 
at a special sale.” Then there are suggestions as: 
Always two words: All right. Always one word: Al- 
most, always, although. 

Another feature of which Mr. Hicks makes much 
use is the spelling contest, for which there are 
words for four spelling contests and an annual con- 
test each of the six years. 

Another interesting feature is the introduction of 


entirely new words which the World War introduced 
in ovr language. 


HISTOIRE DE FRANCE. Cours Elémentaire. By 
Ernest Lavisse of the French Academy. With vocab- 
ulary. New York: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 247 pp. Price, $1.00. 

This is far and away the book of historical reading 
for French classes. Written by the great Lavisse, it 
treats in twenty-three chapters the history of France 
from the beginnings down to the year 1900. It has a 
simple, easy, smoothly-flowing style, and being written 
as a “cours élementaire” for French children, is well 
adapted to elementary classes in our schools. Each 
chapter is followed by a “questionnaire” and a résumé 
(in French). The vocabulary is unusually full. The 
book is profusely illustrated. It is impossible to ex- 
aggerate the interest and charm of the volume, both 


as a text and merely as a book. It should be used in 
every French course. 


EL ESTUDIANTE DE SALAMANCA. And other se- 
lection from Espronceda. Edited by George Tyler 
Northup, Ph. D., professor of Spanish Literature, 
University of Chicago. Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 
Ixviii. 150 pp. 

José de Espronceda is sometimes called the Spanish 
Byron, and it is true that he was greatly influenced by 
the English poet, but it is unfair to consider this mas- 
ter lyricist as anything but an original genius of the 
first rank, perhaps the foremost lyric poet of 19th cen- 
tury Spain. In this selection from his works, Pro- 
fessor Northup, one of the leading Spanish scholars 
of the United States, presents a carefully edited and 
annotated text for Spanish classes. Besides “El Es- 
tudiante de Salamanca,” the volume contains an ex- 
cerpt from the famous “Canto a Teresa” and a number 
of shorter poems, such as “El Pirata” and “El Cosaco.” 
The editor has prepared an important introductory ar- 
ticle on Espronceda’s life and works, together with a 
useful treatise on Spanish versification, with special 
reference to the poems in the book. A vocabulary is 
included. Editor and publishers deserve the hearty 
thanks of teachers and students of Spanish for making 
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the best of Espronceda’s work available in this con- 

venient form. 

PLANE GEOMETRY, ABRIDGED AND APPLIED 
AND COLLEGE PREPARATORY. By Matilda 
Auerbach of Ethical Culture High School, New 
York, and Charles Burton Walsh, Friends Central 
School, Philadelphia. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. Cloth. 

At a time when the value of Plane Geometry is being 
heroically challenged it is interesting to see a book of 383 
pages on the subject with 1,598 exercises. Evidently the 
editor of Lippincott’s School Text Series, Dr. William 
E. Russell, and the authors give no heed to the 
anti-plane-geometry theorists, for they set an _ en- 
tirely new pace in their devotion to the practical 
service rendered by Plane Geometry when skillfully 
and inspiringly taught, and they have put a new 
vitality into the spirit, methods, and devices in teaching 
Plane Geometry. Every teacher of the subject should cer- 
tainly examine this book with the utmost care. It 
magnifies with equal intensity the teaching of Plane 
Geometry to those who will never go beyond the high 
school and those who study it as preparation for col- 
lege. It is certainly a masterful book. 


THE STORY OF THE OTHER WISE MAN AND 
THE MANSION. By Henry Van Dyke. New York: 
Harper Brothers. Cloth. School edition. Price, 60 
cents. 

Henry Van Dyke is as attractive a writer for lovers 
of good literature as any American of our day and at 
the same time appeals irresistibly to whoever has a 
trace of religious sentiment, whether cultured or not. 

“The Story of the Other Wise Man” has had a mar- 
velous sale and it is an important service that Harper 
Brothers render the schools when they put this story 
and Van Dyke's “The Mansion” in one volume at sixty 
cents. 


AMERICANS BY ADOPTION. By Joseph Husband. 
Boston: Atlantic Monthly Press. Price, $1.50. 
“Americans by Adoption” gives biographical sketches 

of nine famous foreign-born Americans whose lives are 

symbols of the best citizenship. This book comes at 
an opportune time to help in lessons of Americaniza- 

tion. What greater incentive to work can be given a 

boy than the story of John Ericson, Stephen Girard, 

Louis Agassiz, Carl Schurz, Theodore Thomas, Andrew 

Carnegie, James J. Hill, Augustus Saint-Gaudens and 

Jacob Riis. 

Men who succeed in their tasks by overcoming great 
difficulties, they reflect great credit to the land of their 
birth, but also to the land they made their “home.” 


.ELEMENTS OF SPANISH PRONUNCIATION. By 


Julian Moreno-Lacalle, M. A. (United States Naval 
Academy). New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 100 pp. 

Professor Moreno-Lacalle occupies an exalted place 
among the Spanish teachers of the United States. Of 
Spanish blood and American citizenship, he is ideally 
fitted for the work to which he is devoting his life— 
the propagation of the knowledge of the Spanish lan- 
guage and culture. As professor at Annapolis and 
director of the Spanish School of Middlebury College 
he has attained distinction as a teacher, and by his 
labors as a scientific phonetician he has won fame as 
a scholar. 

“Elements of Spanish Pronunciation” is a scientific, 
yet practical treatise, not too technical for the average 
student to understand and at the same time scientifi- 
cally accurate. It is without question the best work 
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of its kind—in fact the only one readily available to 

Americans. The explanations are lucid, full, and in 

plain language, and adequate use has been made of 

diagrams and charts. 

Part I discusses the vocal organs, the production 
of speech-sounds, differences between English and 
Spanish articulation, the sounds of Spanish, the sounds 
in connected speech, the Spanish letters and their 
sounds. Part II contains eighty drills on pronuncia- 
tion. The book contains also “Suggestions to Teach- 
ers,” a plan of lessons for an elementary course, a 
bibliography, phonetic transcriptions of the drills, and 
a vocabulary. 

The work should be in the possession of every 
teacher and student of Spanish. 

(1) LA FRANCE HEROIQUE. By F. H. Osgood, Mil- 

*’ ton Academy, Milton, Mass. New York: D. C. 
Heath & Co. Cloth. 182 pp. Price, $1.00. 

(2) A BELGIQUE TRIOMPHANTE. By Abbé Joseph 
Larsimont. Yonkers: World Book Company. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 320 pp. Price, $1.40. 

(3) SCENES ET RECITS DE LA GRANDE GUERRE, 
By Professor Régis Michaud (University of Cali- 
fornia). New York: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 187 pp. Price, 80 cents. 

(4) LA GRANDE GUERRE. Reécits de Combattants. 
Edited by A. Wilson-Green. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons (Cambridge University Press). Cloth. 
182 pages. 

All of these French reading texts, as will be seen 
from the titles, deal with the Great War, although (2) 
is concerned primarily with the history of Belgium 
and description of its interesting features. All are 
provided with notes, exercises and vocabulary except 
(4), which consists of text and notes only. All but (2) 
are composed of actual accounts of soldiers, and have 
the advantages of vividness and simplicity due to their 
source. (2) is adapted for beginners, (1) and (3) for 
intermediate, and (4) for advanced students. 

We are prone to forget the noble, heroic part played 
by Belgium and France in defence of the rest of the 
world. Such meritorious texts as these will do much 
to keep alive a proper feeling of appreciation. Why 
not use one or more in your classes? 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Letters from China and Japan.” By John Dewey 
and Alice Chipman Dewey. Price, $2.50 net. New 
York: E. P. Dutton Company.. 

“Junior English Books.” By <A. M. Hitchcock. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 

“The High School Boy and His Problem.” By Thomas 
Arkle Clark.—‘“A Straight Deal or The Ancient Grudge. 
By Owen Wister.—“The School Book of Farming.” By L. 
H. Bailey.—‘“Uncle Davie’s Children.” By Agnes Mc- 
Clelland Daulton.—‘The Modern Readers Bible for 
Schools—New Testament.” Edited by R. G. Moulton. 


Price, $2.25.—“Education for Democracy.” By Henry 
Frederick Cope. Price, $2.00.—‘Spanish American Short 
Stories.” By Charles Alfred Turrell.—‘Practical Chem- 


istry.” By N. Henry Black and James B. Conant.— 
“Geography of the World War and the Peace Treaties.” 
By Frank M. McMurry, Ph. D. New York: Macmillan 
Company. 

“Riverside Literature Series." By Jane G. Austin, 
Price, 28 cents.—‘‘Rousseau and Romanticism.” By_Irv- 
ing Babbitt. Price, Handbook _ for Rural 
School Officers.” By N. D. Showalter. Price, $2.00.— 
“A Study of Prose Fiction.” By Bliss Perry. _ Price, 
$2.25—"“The Supervision of Instruction.” By Hubert 
Wilbur Nutt. Price, $1.80. Boston, New York: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Company. 

“The Teacher's Ideals of Life and Happiness.” By 
William Henry Pyle. Columbia, Missouri: The Missourt 
Book Company. 


Oculists and Physicians 
HAVE Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eye Remedy 
Beautiful Eyes mat.y years before it was 
offered as a Domestic Eye 
Medicine. Murine is still Compounded by Our Physiciens 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Byes 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby's 
Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of 
your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interested 
write for Bock of the Eye Free. MURINE 
KEMEDY COMPANY. Chieage. IL 
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TERCENTENARY 


OF 


| Holt & Co., New York, N. Y. 


ners, New York, N. Y. © 


“My Lady Pocahontas” by J. E. Cook Hough- 


ton Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass. 


“Sir Christopher” by Maud Wilder Goodwin. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass. 


“The Story of Pocahontas” by E. Boyd Smith. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass. (juvenile). 


“To Have and To Hold” by Mary Johnston. 
Houghton Mifilin Co., Boston, Mass. 


“Fifty Famous Stories Retold” by James Bald- 
win. American Book Co., New York, N. Y. 


“Stories of Our Country” by James Johonnot. 
American Book Co., New York, N. Y. 


Virginia’s First Legislative Assembly 


Available Books 
“Barnaby Lee” by Richard Bennett. 
Co., New York, N. Y. (juvenile). 
“Big John Baldwin” by Vance Wilson. Henry 


“John o’ Jamestown” by Vaughn Kester (out of 
print but can be found in most libraries). 


* “Mistress Brent” by Lucy M. Thurston. Scrib- 


—<— 


Century 


B-48 56-18 


Physicians Know 


that it is both refreshing and invigora- 
ting to sip a glass of cool water contain- 
ing a teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


A pleasant, efficacious tonic for the brain, the 
nerve cells and the digestive system. Non- 
alcoholic, it invigorates without undue stimula- 
tion—readily assimilated and quickly beneficial 
in all ordinary conditions. 


Sold by Druggists 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS «w 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any pa't | 
of the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administratior | 


| are acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


Meetings to be Held 
OCTOBER. 


22. Berkshire County (Mass.) 
Association at Pitts- 
e 


» 


NOVEMBER. 
2-5: Colorado Education Associa- 
tion. Grand Junction. 


4-6: Colorado Education Associa- 
tion. Pueblo and Denver. 
Smith. executive secretary, 532 
Commonwealth Building, Denver. 


DECEMBER. 

“27-30: Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Association at Harrisburg. 
1921. 
¥FEBRUARY—MARCH. 

"28-3: Deycrtment of Superinten- 


dence National Education Associa- 
tion. Atlantic City. 


> 


ARIZONA. 


_ FLAGSTAFF. Lynn B. Me- 
Mullen, director of the Training 
School of the Colorado State Teach- 
ers College of Greeley, succeeds J. O. 
Creager as president of the State 

ormal School, who goes te the State 
University at Tucson. Mr. Mc- 
Mullen was on the faculty of the 


‘State Normal School at Valley City, 


N. D., before he went to Greeley. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Salaries of all the normal school 
teachers of the state will be increased 
approximately 20 per cent. for the 
fiscal year beginning July 1. The 
maximum salary, under the new 
schedule, will be approximately 
$2,000 for normal school instructors, 
and for heads of departments and 
administrative officers approximately 
$2,700 to $3,000. The proposed bud- 
get for 1921-1923 bases salaries of 
heads of departments and adminis- 
trative officers on a standard of $3,- 
200 for thirty-six weeks of teaching 
service, and of instructors on a 
standard of $2,500 for the same ser- 
vice, with extra compensation pro- 
rated for the summer session duty. 

OAKLAND. Pupils of the Lake- 
view grammar school collected and 
sold $700 worth of old newspapers. 
The money was turned over to the 
American Red Cross. E. E. Miller 
is principal of the school. 

The board ef education has ac- 
cepted the resignation of Principals 
Gibson, seventy-six years of age; 
Dunbar, seventy-seven, and Meads, 
seventy-one. Mr. Gibson has served 
over thirty years, Mr. Meads over 


forty years, and Mr. Dunbar holds 
the record with fifty-five years of 
service. 

SAN BERNARDINO. Population 
18,721; gain 46.5 per cent. 

VALLEJO. Superintendent of 
Schools A. C. Barker has _ resigned. 
He has been elected to the superin- 
tendency at Palo Alto. 


COLORADO. 

DENVER. Superintendent J. H. 
Newlon of Lincoln, Nebraska, is 
elected superintendent of Denver at 
$10,000 salary. This is a_ great 
honor, and judging from past suc- 
cesses he will make a success of the 
new opportunity. 

FORT MORGAN. Population 3,- 
R18; gain 36.3 per cent. 


CONNECTICUT. 

The enrollment in Connecticut 
State Normal School dropped from 
900 students to 465 in 1920, and all 
the State Normal Schools graduated 
only 182 teachers. 

NEW HAVEN. Yale _ University 
gets Professor William R. Vance 
from the University of Minnesota, 
who is succeeded by Everett Fraser 
at a salary of $6,500. 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD 


Holden Book 


In greater demand than ever 


BECAUSE 


they are a strictly 


Requiring no cutting, they outwear any 
other Cover, adding from two to three 
years to the life of the text book. 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


August 19, 1920 


one-piece Cover. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


_ GEORGIA. 


COLUMBUS. Population 31,125; 
gain 514 per cent. 

MACON. A peanut mill which will 
utilize every part of the vine is to be 
installed by the National Milling 
Company of Macon. The  mechani- 
cal equipment, which will be modern 
in every way and cost in excess of 
$300,000, will have a capacity of sixty 
tons of peanuts per day. 

The machinery includes a separa- 
tor which will take the peanuts from 
the vines, grading and shelling the 
nuts, baling the stalks and leaves as 
hay, and crushing the smallest nuts 
for oil and peanut meal, and the 
hulls for meal to be used in feeds. 
The new process will eliminate the 
labor of picking the peanuts, hereto- 
fore a hindrance in the commercial 
handling of the product. The schools 
will be the great gainer as it will 
reduce the curse of child labor in 
school term. 


WAYCROSS. 
gain 24.7 per cent. 


Population 18,068; 


INDIANA. 


LAFAYETTE. Purdue Univer- 
sity is on a drive for a million-dollar 
fund for this State College. 

SOUTH BEND. Population 790,- 
883; gain 32.2 per cent. 


IOWA. 


FORT MADISON. 
12,060; gain 35.5 per cent. 


KANSAS. 


Barton County, with a population 
of 18,000, has a wheat crop already 
harvested worth $11,500.000. 


Population 


ABILENE. Population 4,895; 
gain 18.2 per cent. 

AUGUSTA. ‘Populatipn 4,219; 
gain 241.6 per cent. 

FREDONIA. Population 8,054; 
gain 30.1 per cent. 

MAINE. 
ORONO. Professor Luther 


Pollard comes to the University of 
Maine from Lombard College, Gales- 
burg, Illinois. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
A compilation of 1920 census re- 
turns covering what is generally 


known as Greater Boston shows that 
the population of Boston and its 
suburbs has now reached almost ex- 
actly 1,500,000. Unlike most of the 
larger cities of the country, Boston 
has annexed very little of the terri- 
tory immediately adjoining and has 
a total area of only 47.8 square miles, 
as compared with 287 square miles 
in Greater New York. The Boston 
metropolitan district, covering an 
area within a _ fifteen-mile radius 
from the state house, includes twenty- 
six cities and towns in addition to 
Boston proper. The city of Lynn, 
with a population of 99,148, is within 
the fifteen-mile limit, but is not in- 
cluded in the compilation given 
above, because it is not in the Metro- 
politan District in its water supply. 


MICHIGAN. 


Michigan is one of the world’s 
summer playgrounds. The Michigan 
health department is determined to 
ma ke its vacation resorts safe. It has 
equipped a “laboratory on wheels,” in 
charge of an engineer, a bacteri- 
ologist and an expert on _ garbage 
disposal. They toured the resorts, 
inspected the water and milk supply, 
pointed out improvements in dispos- 
ing of waste and set up local agen- 
cies to carry on the good work. 


DETROIT. Superintendent Frank 
Cody has issued an_ illuminating 
statement of the changes in the 
school system in accordance with the 
basic policies established by the board 
of education with his advice and 
counsel. Send for it if you want 
one of the best school programs of 
achievement in the country. There 
are thirty points of departure which 
make for greatly increased efficiency, 
elimination of waste. promotion. of 
unified action, extension of educa- 
tional advantages, intensifying of 
professional devotion. 

SAULT STE. MARIE. Population 
12,096. 


MINNESOTA. 


ST. CLOUD. At the summer 
session of the St. Cloud Normal 


school the enrollment was the larg- 
est in the history of the normak 
schools of Minnesota, with 850 stu- 
dents registered. Students were en- 
rolled from sixty-one counties of 
Minnesota, from seven states and 
from Canada. Twenty-five students. 
received diplomas. 


MISSOURI. 
KANSAS CITY. This city is 
likely to be one of the notable art 
centres of America through the 
provisions in the will of W. R. Nel- 
son, publisher of the Kansas City 


Star. 
MONTANA. 
LEWISTON. Population 6,120; 
gain 104.5 per cent. 
MISSOULA. Population 12,668, 
NEVADA. 
TONOPAH. Population 4,144; 
gain 6.3 per cent. 
NEBRASKA. 
KEARNEY. The state normali 


school breaks all previous years im 
enrollment for 1920-1921. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


KEENE. The summer session of 
the combined normal schools of the 
state enrolled more than 400. 


NEW JERSEY. 
wee Population 12,-- 
505, 


NEW YORK. 

New York City needs $38,690,000 
for new school sites and new school’ 
buildings next year. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

OAKES. This city is to have 
new high school costing $275,000. 

OHIO. 

LAKEWOOD. Population 41,732; 

gain 174.9 per cent. 
and Mrs. O. T. 


OXFORD. Mr. 
Corson have removed from Colum- 
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Pittsburgh Portland _— Atlanta 
| Honolulu Alaska 


| A few of the Gregg Shorthand adoptions for 1920. 


REASONS FOR GREGG PROGRESS 


1. The simplicity of Gregg Shorthand inspires enthusiasm and con- 
fidence at the beginning and _ students that start the course 
continue to the finish. 


| 
| 


2. The ease with which the system can be written assures early 
skill in writing. 


Its legibility contributes to rapid reading and accurate transcription. 


4. The great number of competent and college-trained teachers is 
appreciated by the school executive. 


5. Good Books and Efficient Service. 


The introduction of Gregg Shorthand into your school will mean a great saving in both 
time and money. The change can be easily made. Let us tell you how. 


| 
| THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY | 
ona York Chicago : Boston San Francisco | 


REMINGTON FIRST 


_—Now and Always 
IRST in its contribution to the growth of the world’s business, from 
the foundation of the industry to the present time. 
The successive mile-stones of Remington progress and leadership are: 


First typewriter —Remington | 
First shift key typewriter —Remington 
First automatic ribbon reversing typewriter —Remington 
First decimal tabulating typewriter —Remington 
First adding and subtracting typewriter —Remington 
First key-set tabulating typewriter —Remington 
First self-starting typewriter —Remington 
Complete accounting machine —Remington 


Today, as always, the typewriter user who wishes to reach the lowest 
cost level of typing must go to the Remington. 

The Self-Starting Remington for correspondence, the Key Set Remington 
for form work, the ‘Remington Accounting Machine (Wahl Mechanism) for 
billing and bookkeeping, are the latest achievements in clerical labor saving. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


374 Broadway BRANCHES EVERYWHERE New York | 
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s TEACHERS 


AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill,, 28 E. Jackson Bivd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Portland Ore., 509 Journal Bidg. 


* Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


“Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on thirty years of successful experience. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


-‘Biward W. Fickett, Prop. 


Telephone Hay. 1678. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Established 1885. 


bus, which has been their home for a 
quarter of a century, to this city and 
will occupy one of the houses belong- 
ing to the Western College until 
building conditions are normal, when 
they will build on ground belonging 
to the college. Dr. Corson has al- 
ways been interested in Miami Uni- 
versity and the Western College and 
he will add materially to the educa- 
tional prestige of this city. He is at 
Pointe aux Pins, Michigan, till Oc- 
tober, when he will resume institute 
work. 


OKLAHOMA. 

With a surplus of $2,905,986 in the 
state treasury, Oklahoma will levy 
no ad valorem tax on real personal 
property during the fiscal year of 
1921 to conduct the state’s completing 
an audit of the state’s finances for 
the fiscal year closing June 30. The 
only tax to be levied by the state 
will be that of a half mill for each 
$100 of property valuation, required 
by the constitution for the mainten- 
ance of roads and bridges. Every 
year since 1907, when Oklahoma be- 
came a state. an ad valorem tax rang- 
ing from one and a half mills to the 
maximum of three and a half mills 
has been levied, state records show. 
Last year the levy was three and a 


half mills. Revenue collected by the 
state during the fiscal year ending 
June 30 totaled $10,807,575. Of this 


amount the ad valorem tax brought 
in $4,992,000, while of the remaining 
$5,855,575 the gross production tax 
on oil yielded $3,352,829. 

HENRYETTA. Population 5,889; 
gain 52.4 per cent. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

PHILADELPHIA. Superinten- 
dent J. P. Garber suggests the de- 
sirability of having some all-year 
schools in this city. He says: “The 
‘all-year-school’ plan is not, as some 
seem to think, a plan to keep all of 
the schools open the year through 
for all the pupils; nor does the plan 
require the services of a large num- 
ber of teachers during the summer 
months. A sufficient number 
schools, well located for the pur- 
pose, are kept open during the sum- 


mer months to provide for pupils who ~ 


for various reasons remain in the 
city during the summer months and, 
whose parents prefer having them in 
school rather than have them idle or 
otherwise employed. These schools 
have~ a well-balanced program of 
supervised play, vocational activities 


Sand™ academic work—gardening, na- 


of | 


ture study and visits to places of his- 
toric, industrial or other interest are 
emphasized as fully as is feasible. 
Ample provision is also made for 
pupils who desire to concentrate on 
subjects in which they are deficient, 
as well as for pupils for whom it is 
necessary to complete the entire 
school course in the minimum 
amount of time. Many thousands of 
the pupils of the public schools are 
debarred from the benefits of summer 
vacations and remain in the city sub- 
ject to conditions and influences dur- 
ing the long summer vacation that 
are far less beneficial from every 
standpoint than such schools would 
prove.” 


RHODE ISLAND. 


The census gives Rhode Island 
604,787, a gain of 114 per cent in 
ten years. This is a decided drop in 
its growth from 1850 to 1910. In 
1800 the population of the entire 
state was 69,122. In 1840 it had in- 
creased to 108,830. In the census of 
1850 the increase in ten years had 
been 35.6 per cent; im 1860, 18.4 per 
cent; in 1870, 18.4 per cent.; in 1880, 
27.2 per cent.; in 1890, 24.9 per cent.; 
in 1900, 24 per cent.; in 1910, 26.6 
per cent. 


WARWICK. Population 13,431; 
gain 49.4 per cent. 
WESTERLY. Population 9,962; 


gain 14.4 per cent. 
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WEST WARWICK. Population 
15,461. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 


The state department of public in- 
struction announces the places and 
dates of short courses in vitalized 
agriculture this summer as :— 
Mitchell and Huron, August 23 to 
28; Aberdeen and Rapid City, August 
30 to September 4; Watertown and 


Bonesteel, September 4 to 11, all 
dates inclusive. 
It is expected that at least 1,000 


teachers will be trained in the teach- 
ing of agriculture in these short 
courses and the various summer 
schools this year. 

This means that one-fifth of the 
rural teachers of the state this year 
will be teaching agriculture by the 
latest improved methods. i 

Among the county superintendents 
who are urging a longer term in ru- 
ral schools of the state County Su- 
perintendent Hayes of Sully county, 
is one, and in his argument, among 
other things, he asks whether the 
farmer wants his hired man to go 
three-quarters of the way through 
the corn each time he cultivates and 
leave the rest of the field untouched. 


TENNESSEE. 

MONT EAGLE. On August 2-7 
Hon. J. L. McBrien, director of 
rural extension department of the 
United States Bureau of Education, 
held a most important Citizens’ Con- 
ference on Education at this delight- 
ful resort. Mr. McBrien said this in 
the prospectus of the Conference, all 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOU;, 
_ SALEM, MASS. Coeduca: 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 


elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school. 
J. A. PITMAN. Principa!. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Sehools. A.C. BOYDEN. Princins! 


EMERSON 
e of Oratory 


RENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. 


Colle 


HENRY L 


It aims 


to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression whether 


as acreative thinker or an interpreter. 


sessions. 


A beautiful new building. Summer 


Catalogue and full information on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMSERS 


BOSTON, MASS 


ARLO 50 Cents 


ANITA 


See Colorado with Anita! 


Learn the geography of the Rocky Mountains! 
Follow the veins of a silver mine! 


. The-Arlo Publishing Co. offers you this treat for 60 cents. 
Anita—the latest book in the Arlo series, for fifth and sixth grades. 


CLEMATIS 55 Cents 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
| NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 


ANITA 60 Cents 
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of which was justified in the achieve-[ ys TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


ment: “Whatever success it may 
have will come in a large measure 


from the fact that it iS a gathering PLACES AT TWO THOUSAND and above filled during the past week 
not of educators, but of citizens rep- TAU cone 
senting every phase of Southern] Drawing in a West Virginia normal, filled by a woman at $2,000; book work 
resenting e in the Vocational department of a western New York city, $2,100; Manual 
lite—tarm en, te women, DUSI-| Training in a southern New York town, $2,200. Similar positions now 
ness and professional men, club] pending and others will be available during the next six weeks. It is not 
-omen, chambers of commerce, edi-| too late now to enroll for these sudden vacancies. Write us today for 
achers registration blanks, which will be sent promptly. 
tors, ministers, laborers, teachers, 
““hool_oflicers, county and city su-| THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
srintendents of schools, county offi- 
a Press 313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 
cials, members or tne legislature, 
state officers, members of parent- 
teacher associations, college, univer- 


sitv, and normal school presidents— TEAGHERS WANTED ‘ FOR HIGH SCMOOLe—-Salaries 

or men from $1,500 to $2,800; for 

in fine, all classes of people who have women $1,000 to $2,200: GRADB 

the interest of the children at heart. TEACHERS—Either Normal School or College Graduates $100 to $180 pe 
month. We represent the best paying schools in the country who have 

long been our clients. 

TEXAS ADDRESS: THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

_ | 25 E, Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Il. Also—New York, Denver, Spokane, 

TACKSONVILLE. Population & 


728: gain 29.5 per cent. 
LAREDO. Population 22,710; 


gain 522 per cent. ThPratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fifth Avenue 


per New York 

NACOGDOCHES. Population 3,- BRecommen@s teachers to colleges, public end private schools. 

546, Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT. Mer. 
UTAH. 

GRANITE DISTRICT. D. W. MEFICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGEN introduces to Colleges. 
Parrett, a Salt Lake City principal, is and FOREIGN : G cY Schools and Families, 
elected superintendent of this district. superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 

Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
\VASHINGTON to parents. Call on or address 
BREMERTON. County Superin- Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 


tendent George T. Crockett has 
started some real educational prog- 
ress in the county. There are al- 


j and has filled hua- 

ready twelve live clubs that have 

been learning to do_ by doing this lished 1889 No charge to employers, 
vacation. Some pupils have learned 


none for registration. If you need 8 
how to make and trim a hat, how to 


teacherforany desirable place or know 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Union Square. Mew Tash. 

raise chickens, how to design and 
- make or remake a dress, how to 


make children’s toys, how to land- R 
scone ‘OTT & CO. Propriete 
scape the home grounds, how to do THE § IDGE TEACHERS AGENC 4 o. re 
42 Tremont Buildir 

interior decorating, how to make mg. Dostes. 
fireless cookers, iceless refrigerators | som 
and other conveniences and __labor- 


saving devices, how to can and dry TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 
fruits and vegetables by both old and SCHERMERHOR : aa superior people. We 
new methods, how to lead children in a Fe ll register only reliable 
music and games, how to grow a New York City candidates. Services 
garden, how to express conception of Established 1855 CHARLES W.MUL¥ORD.?Prop. free to school officials, 
the artistic in pencil, crayon or colors, 

how to plan a house, estimate the 
cost and express ideas in drawings 
that architects and builders can un- THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGE 
derstand, how to make chests, iron- NCY 


ing boards, shelves and other house- 


hold furniture, how to lead boys’ and RUFUS E. CORLEW GRACE M. ABBOTT 
girls’ clubs, how to do wood block Proprietor Manager 
printing, leather tooling, wood carv- 120 BOYLSTON STREET 
ing and art embroidery. Teleph Beach 6606 BOSTO 
_ WALLA WALLA. Population 15,-] 

WISCONSIN. 


This is the only state in the Missis- ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


sippi Valley in which farm ten- 

: Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
ancy has decreased in the last ten} Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 

years. More than 2,000 per- 

sons own their own farms than in HARLANP. FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec'y 


1910 ¥ 81 Chape! St., Albany, N. Y. 


A little girl was asked, upon her 
return home, how she liked the sing- 
ing of the congregation in the 
church. 


“I liked it very much,” she said, 


hough W ll NSHIF We have unequaled facilities for placing 
all the people said it was 
ya teachers in 


“All the people said it was bad! TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. ° ° Boston, Mass. 


What do you mean, my dear?” 
ALVIN F. PEASE, 
AGENCY Long Distance felephone Manager. 


“Oh, it was so bad that I heard 
the people praying, ‘Lord, have mercy 
upon us miserable’ singers.’ ”—Tit- 


Bits. 
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S the twig is bent the character and inclination of the tree is 

said to be determined. What a vast responsibility this maxim 
imposes on those who present American History to the boys and girls 
in our elementary schools from the fifth year to the eighth. 


_ Many children, those who will need fundamental training in Ameri- 
canism most, will not continue in school beyond the elementary course. 
These must be reached during this formative period, if at all, by training 
for good citizenship of the most careful and discriminating kind. 


The New BEARD AND BAGLEY 


is designed as a textbook for the upper intermediate grades to 
bend and shape these easily influenced young minds to think 
straight from the beginning of their “thinking” period. 


American history these authors think should emphasize certain 
large and determining factors. (1) the growth of American 
nationality; (2) the constant struggle to improve the standards 
of American life; (3) the emphasis placed in America upon 
individual opportunity; (4) the growth of humane and demo- 
cratic ideals; (5) the possibilities of rise from poverty and 
humble circumstances to high service and achievement; (6) the 
outstanding personalities and events that reflect the main 
tendencies of our national life; (7) the place of America 
among the nations; (8) the work of women; (9) invention and 
industry as determining influences in American life; (10) the 
spirit of earnestness with which Americans in each epoch have 
wrestled with the problems of their time. : 


The book is written as a companion volume to the 


which has had such a marked success with seventh and eighth 
grade boys and girls. 


If you teach American history to elementary classes this book has 
many new features that will interest you. 


To be ready in September 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICACO 
DALLAS ATLANTA 


SAN FRANCISCO 


FIRST BOOK IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


Beard and Bagley History of the American People 
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